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LAIEIKAWAI: A LEGEND OF THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 


InTRopucTorY Norte. — Dr. John Rae, the recorder of the follow- 
ing legend, was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1796. He studied 
at the universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. In 1821 he went 
to Canada, where he lived until 1849. From July, 1850 to 1871, he 
made his home in the Hawaiian Islands. He died in July, 1872, in 
Staten Island, N. Y. Dr. Rae was especially occupied with geolo- 
gical studies. His only published work is the “Statement of Some 
New Principles on the Subject of Political Economy,” Boston, 1854. 
The notes left by Dr. Rae do not include further information in 
regard to the folk-lore of the islands. 

The material here given appears to have been included in a dis- 
course, the date and place of which are not apparent. The manner 
in which a work of Sir George Grey is noticed would lead to the 
opinion that the period of the lecture was not much after 1855. The 
legend here treated has been given in its entirety, but also in abstract, 
in “The Legends and Myths of Hawaii,” by King Kalakaua, New 
York, 1888, pages 455-480. The story appears to have been obtained 
by the editor of that work, Hon. R. M. Daggett, who presents the 
account as the condensation of the legend as more elaborately told 
by Haleole. The version of Dr. Rae, obtained a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, is not so much a variant as a different edition and ab- 
stract of the same tale, is apparently translated from the Hawaiian, 
and perhaps may have proceeded from the same narrator. The 
account of Dr. Rae is only a fragment, extending perhaps to less 
than a third of the tale, which must evidently have been very volu- 
minous. In the portion which it does cover, however, it is more 
full and literal, and appears to give a clearer idea of the literary 
character of the heroic legend. The two versions serve to complete 
each other, and Dr. Rae’s narrative therefore forms a welcome addi- 
tion. 


As will appear by the conclusion, the legend belongs to mythology 
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in the strict sense, as dealing with persons who have actually received 
divine worship, and as connected with a lost ritual. It is concerned 
also with divinities of nature, with spirits of the moon, sun, and 
mountain. But these appear and act as human personages. How 
far the story is founded on elements of natural symbolism, how far 
it is only a fanciful elaboration of tribal life, is difficult to determine; 
in this respect the legend presents the difficulties which belong to 
all mythological systems, even the most primitive. Most striking is 
the manner in which virtue and faithfulness exalt the human agent, 
not only into the place of the gods but above them. The way in 
which earth and heaven are finally left in feminine control savors of 
the matriarchate ; to women belonged at least an equal share in 
magical knowledge and consequent authority; clearly in old Hawaii 
there could be no question concerning their rights. 

From a literary point of view, the story, possessing the compass of 
a modern novel, is remarkable. It is easy to understand what ob- 
stacles are thrown in the way of comprehending the excellence of a 
tale known only by outlines, and where even the force of the signifi- 
cant names is lost, to leave only long and unintelligible appellations 
for the understanding of the foreigner. Yet among the barbaric 
ideas and practices belonging to all ancient (or medizval) thought, a 
spirit of gentleness and culture seems to breathe. To this amiable 
race the course of modern change brought a people of sterner and 
more energetic quality, whose iron hand brought them into subjuga- 
tion, who dispossessed them of their territory, and who forced on 
them a civilization, manners, customs, and modes of thought for 
which they were unprepared, and which they may be unable to sur- 
vive. Their language at least will perish, and the loss of language 
is the loss of everything. There will be no descendants to regard 
these histories with the honor which a German concedes to the poems 
of the poetic Edda, or which modern scholarship, nourished on the 
literature of Greece, accords to Hellenic myth. Yet surely in ful- 
ness of imagination and delicacy of conception the Hawaiian legend 
need not fear comparison. 

It can only be hoped that now that the islands are definitely con- 
nected with the United States, as a matter of national honor, steps 
may be taken to complete, so far as possible, a record still unhappily 
so imperfect. Perhaps at least a full and correct text can be obtained 
of the present narrative. 


My hypothesis that the Polynesians are the remnants of a people 
who were great in the remote day in which they flourished, and from 
whom other races have sprung, seems to be receiving support from 
various quarters. I hear that the Governor of New Zealand has 
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published a book,! in which he traces many analogies between the 
rites, superstitions, and habits of thought of the Maori, compared 
with the Greeks and other ancient nations. Viewed in this aspect, 
the old legendary tales and poems of the Hawaiians have consider- 
able interest. I cannot doubt but that they bring down to us much 
derived from a very remote antiquity. It is also to be remem- 
bered that before the introduction of writing, the brains of living 
men were the only records that nations had. There were deposited 
the genealogies of the chiefs, there alone were to be found the chron- 
icles of their wars, the boundaries of their possessions, and every- 
thing which it was desirable to secure from oblivion. A diligently 
cultivated and retentive memory, therefore, gave a man position and 
abundance; the memory was diligently cultivated, and became 
capable of performing feats which to us who lean on writing and 
books seem very surprising. Maui, one of the Hawaiian islands, is 
about seventy miles long, and from thirty to forty wide, with some 
deep indentations proportionally extending its seaboard. At the 
beginning of this century, the whole coast, and much of the interior, 
was cultivated and inhabited. Then tracts were divided into lands 
of one hundred or several hundred acres. I have known a man who 
could begin at any part of the island, and go round the whole of it, 
naming each possession in its order, and giving its boundaries. We 
must not, therefore, wonder at the accurate knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of Greece which Homer displays in his catalogue of the ships 
and leaders. That strength of memory was rather an attribute of his 
age than a merit peculiar to himself. It is more than probable that 
many of his contemporaries could have performed the same feat. 

Furthermore, we find that when the imagination has once shaped 
a picture in which men delight, that picture is subsequently taken as 
the model from which after ages copy. Virgil is not Homer, very 
far was he in time, farther if possible in position, in the habitual feel- 
ings and actions of the men among whom he lived. But Virgil is so 
full of Homeric ideas, that had the Greek poem perished we should 
yet have been able to have conceived from the Aineid how men con- 
ducted themselves in what are termed the heroic ages of Greece. 
Nay, such has been the mastery of the Homeric lay over the minds 
of men, that its form, which we term epic, and the train of ideas 
running through it, has been taken almost to the present day as the 
model for every lengthened poem. Even in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
the Christian God figures as a sort of Agamemnon, great in his might, 
and the prince of Hell is an Achilles unconquerable in his pride. 


1 The Polynesian Mythology of Sir George Grey was published in 1855. The 
manner of reference would lead to the opinion that the lecture of Dr. Rae could 
not have been delivered very much later. 
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Still more pertinent, perhaps, is it to remark that in an advancing 
society new ideas are continually springing up from within or find- 
ing their way from without, and overshadowing and obliterating the 
old. Men pride themselves on being superior to their fathers, and 
consequently are inclined to look down on them and on their works. 
Whereas, when a people has ceased to advance, and are going down- 
hill and degenerating, they feel that all the strength that is in them 
has come down from the great and glorious olden time, and it is 
their ambition to preserve as much of its influence as they possibly 
can. 

These considerations induce me to think that, as I have said, the 
old legendary tales and poems of the Hawaiians bring down to us 
much of a very remote antiquity. Unfortunately, in very recent 
years they have been somewhat vitiated and corrupted. Before the 
arrival of the missionaries, the recital of these tales was a great source 
of amusement both to chiefs and people. All flocked to hear them. 
But as the names of the ancient gods were frequently mentioned in 
them, their recital appeared to these reverend gentlemen an act of 
idolatry, a grievous sin, and was strictly prohibited. Nevertheless, 
there were here and there ungodly people who secretly indulged 
themselves in listening to them, and thus, though they were banished 
from what may be termed polite society for more than forty years, 
they maintained an obscure existence among these outcasts. A 
rational curiosity and more enlightened views have recently drawn 
them out from the obscure shelter they had found, and through the 
medium of the press have presented them to the view of all who 
sufficiently understand the language. As was to have been expected, 
they have come forth from the lowly abodes in which they have 
lurked somewhat mutilated and defaced. For nearly two genera- 
tions they have passed out of the hands of skilled reciters, receiv- 
ing honor and reward for their labor, and subject to intelligent criti- 
cism, and as floating waifs have been taken hold of by men unskilled 
in their use and careless in their preservation. Hence the old lan- 
guage has been somewhat altered, as is shown in the number of 
English terms introduced, and hence, also, as I conceive, many epi- 
sodes have been appended foreign to the main thread of the story, 
and often of a different character. Still, that main thread stands out, 
and to us foreigners the change in language in itself probably is of 
trifling importance. 

These #aavs are not merely short snatches of song, they are 
lengthened narrations with a plot running through them, requiring 
prolonged attention. The race seems always to have had a great 
taste for these recitals. The bard, as in the days of Homer, was an 
attendant on the banquets of his chief, and the people, for night after 
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night, eagerly listened to the tales he told them of the heroes and 
demigods of old. In the larger islands and groups of islands these 
audiences were very numerous, for until a comparatively recent 

riod the population was dense. They were also critical, for the 
chiefs prided themselves on preserving the purity and expressiveness 
of their language. 

The object of the bard is to give pleasure to those who listen to 
him. He must bestow his rewards and punishments in a measure 
and manner that may seem to his audience according to desert. In 
the tale of which I am about to make some abstracts, the actors are 
dealt with pretty much as they deserve. 

I have one word to say before I begin. We are in the habit of 
speaking of the naked savages of the Pacific as if the form of their 
garments or want of garments of necessity placed them in the lowest 
ranks of humanity. This is a prejudice, and one of which I myself 
was only disabused shortly after arriving at the Hawaiian Islands. 
I will tell you how that came to pass. I had taken up my abode at 
a tavern in Honolulu, and dined at the public table ; he who fora 
day or two sat next to me was one whom, from his darkish complex- 
ion, I took to be a Portuguese, of whom there are many on the 
islands. He was of robust proportions, dressed in black broadcloth 
and black hat, after the general fashion of Englishmen, and spoke 
English passably well, so that we had some little conversation. I 
had the curiosity to ask the landlord who and what he was. He told 
me he was a native, a man of some property in houses and land in 
Honolulu, and that he had been in town for a day or two, collecting 
rents and the like. Meantime I had formed the acquaintance of a 
young American, who told me he lived a couple of miles out of town, 
and invited me to call on him. I went accordingly, and having fol- 
lowed his directions, I thought I must have arrived near his resi- 
dence, and was looking round for it. I felt myself overcome by the 
heat, the thermometer being nearly ninety degrees in the shade, and 
thought I would shorten my search by going to one of the clusters 
of native houses and seeing if I could get information. I went to 
the door of one, and knocked. I was answered by a voice from 
within, and as I was pursuing my inquiries by the aid of the few na- 
tive words I had picked up, I heard a second voice apparently giving 
directions. Tired of standing in the sun, I thought it better to 
abridge ceremony, and open the door. I found myself in a tolerably 
large chamber ; before me stood a boy of about twelve, with a feather 
fan in his hand. He handed mea chair, so I took a seat and began 
to look around. Mv attention was attracted by the figure of a man 
stretched out on a mat, with no clothing but the maro. I was struck 
by the massive and regular proportions, and fully developed muscles, 
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and the smooth, marble-like surface of his body; he seemed a fit 
model for a statue of Hercules. When casting my eyes on his face, 
I felt certain that I had seen it before, and a smile coming over it, I 
recognized my friend of the tavern. “ Ah,” he said, “I was waiting 
to see if you would find me out. I cannot think how you foreigners 
contrive to live in the clothes you wear; they have nearly killed me 
by having them on only for a day or two, and I have kept the boy 
fanning me ever since I have come home, to see and get the heat 
out of me. But come, I will myself show you the house of him you 
are inquiring for; I know him well.” So saying, he rose, and taking 
hold of a large oblong square of white native cloth,’ and arranging 
it about his person in the form of a Roman toga, or rather perhaps 
of the Greek pharos, he led me out. Near the door his people were 
beginning to prepare a native oven. He said: “ Perhaps it is worth 
your while to see the way in which we cook our food, so different 
from yours:” and accordingly showed me the preparations and 
explained the whole process. Then he walked on before me to show 
the path, which led through a grove of the pandanus tree, taking 
care to point out to me that its long leaves were sharply serrated, 
and might cut me badly if I rubbed face or hands incautiously 
against them. While thus employed, I could not help envying the 
ease and freedom with which he moved, and comparing it with my 
own sweltering garments confining every motion. On emerging 
from the pandanus grove he carefully pointed out to me the house 
I was in search of, and then bade me good day. When he was gone 
I said to myself, so this is a naked savage of the Pacific islands; why, 
he is clad far more sensibly, and therefore better, than Iam. His 
garments are made for ease and comfort, allowing the free play of 
the limbs, and are really graceful. 

That you may have a complete idea of what these are, I must 
describe the maro. It is a strip of cloth some yards long, and six or 
eight inches wide, passed several times between the thighs, and 
round the hips and waist with one end hanging down in front for 
eight or ten inches. It was de rigueur that in the male sex all this 
should be covered ; there was no conception of impropriety in the 
exposure of other parts. Women, besides this, had the pau, formed 
of one or more pieces of cloth,? so arranged as to jut out all around 
the waist, and cover about a fourth of the person. 

It is evident that this fashion of dress was suited to a tropical cli- 
mate, and is there convenient and healthful. But when men came 
to live nearer the poles, they required garments adequate to cover and 
protect the whole person. Hence there is a natural reason for the 


1 The &zhei. 
* Invariably five thicknesses, according to King Kalakaua. 
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different modes of dress. That there is anything in itself indecent 
or indelicate in either, I cannot see. A more liberal exposure of the 
person seems only a greater extension of the region we call face, and 
the conception of this region has been so various among different 
races and at different times, that it seems to be regulated by fancy 
rather than by reason. Among the Turks and other Oriental nations 
it was confined to one eye; with us it comprehends that part of the 
head not covered by hair ; but in full dress of women in capital cities 
apparently extends to about a fourth of the person; at the same 
time, a man appearing in a similar state would be considered to 
offend against decency; yet the Scotch kilt is admitted to such 
assemblies, and, as far as my observation goes, the “ philabeg aboon 
the knee” seems rather to attract than repel the fair sex. In the 
beginning of the last century, a man showing himself in such attire 
would have been considered odious and speedily expelled. 

I conceive, therefore, that the matter of dress is an affair of cli- 
mate and fashion, and consequently constitutes no legitimate cri- 
terion of the character of any people. It seems, therefore, unjust 
by calling the people inhabiting the Pacific islands naked, to assume 
that they were of necessity savage. 

In illustration of what I have said, I am tempted to give youa 
specimen of what is to be found in the tales, by sketching the merest 
outline of a story, and citing more at length the parts of the legend 
having some relation to ancient beliefs known to us through Greek 
and Hebrew narrative. It is entitled, from the name of the heroine, 
Lai-e-t-kawai. It must have been composed at least three hundred 
years ago, taking as the element for this computation the time ne- 
cessary for the sea to effect the changes of the coast line which have 
occurred since it was framed. It cannot have a very remote anti- 
quity, for Tahiti, which was once frequently visited by Hawaiians, 
had then receded into the region of the supernatural and of fable. 


LAIEIKAWAI. 


Once on a time, there was a chief living in Oahu, who held the 
low lands on the north of that island, named Koolauloa and Kaulan- 
poko. This chief took to himself a wife, and soon after their union, 
at a favorable moment when they were quite alone, said to her: 
“Listen, my wife; as yet we have been living happily together, but 
there is something more which I have to tell you. Should you have 
achild, and should that child be a boy, it would be a happy thing ; he 
would aid us when we are old, cover our bones when we are dead, 
and portion out our boundaries, and if you had daughters he might 
protect them.! But if a daughter is your first-born she must die, or 

1 We see here the reason for the decision of the chief. An unprotected maiden 
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if you have two or more, they also must die; only when you have 
borne a son, shall the daughters who may afterwards be born be 
allowed to live.” Some time afterwards, the woman became with 
child. It was born when the chief was absent fishing, and was a 
girl. From her surpassing beauty, the mother thought that the chief 
might change his mind and allow it to live; so she had it wrapped 
in the clothes usual for infants and waited his return. But when he 
came, he gave it into the hands of the executioner to dispose of. 
Afterwards, she bore several children, all girls, and beautiful; but 
they, according to the relentless will of the chief, were all put to 
death. When she found herself with child for the fifth time, she 
went to the priest, and said to him: “Look at this body of mine, 
for exhausted am I from bearing children only for death from the 
exceeding sternness of my husband ; four children have we had, four 
children only for death. Look, then on me, and tell me how it is, 
for if I am to bring forth a female, it is better for me to destroy it 
while yet in embryo than to allow it to come to the full time. But 
if I am to have a male child, its fate will be different.” 

The priest replied: “ Return, and when you are near your time, 
come back to me, and I will then see about this birth of yours.” 
Accordingly, when she was near her time, once more she came to 
the priest and said: “I have come as you commanded. I am near 
the birth ; tell me now about the child I am to have.” The priest 
said: “I must have a sign from you; give me what I ask, give me 
your hand.” In reply, she stretched ‘out her left hand, and as it 
happened, with the palm upward. Then he said: “ You have given 
me your left hand with the palm turned up ; you are to have a female 
child.” 

Hearing this speech, she was exceedingly grieved, for she lamented 
the former children whom her husband had caused to be put to death. 
Therefore she begged of the priest to reflect, and devise some plan 
by which this fresh misfortune might be averted, and the child might 
live. He replied: ‘“ Attend to what I tell you: return to the house, 
and when your pains come on say to the chief that you have a great 
desire for the fish called ofua, and further tell him that it is only 
caught by himself that will satisfy your longing ; for your husband 
is skilled in the taking of that fish, so he will go fishing, and will not 
know when the birth is ; and when the child is born, it shall be mine 
to take charge of it, so that when he returns it will be under my 


would be dispossessed. In the Middle Age, the protection of damsels who might 
chance to be “uncounselled” (whence by misconception our modern epithet 
“ disconsolate ”) was a duty of the true knight, a duty which implies the existence 
of the same state of things. The situation may probably imply a primitive cus- 
tom of exposing the daughters. 
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care, and when he makes inquiry you must tell him that the birth 
was deformed, and that you had it put away.” 

This communication over, she returned to her home, and shortly 
afterwards the first pains of childbirth came upon her. So soon as 
she felt “them increasing, she called for the chief, and said to him: 
“Oh, my husband ! I see before my eyes the fish called ohua, there- 
fore go you with all speed to fish, for it seems to me if I had one, 
the child desired would soon be born. Never before have I had a 
difficult delivery, never before have I so longed for an ohua. There- 
fore go you the fishing with all speed along with your men.” This 
fish the chief was skilled in catching; it is taken in numbers, and 
requires the combined efforts of many hands to make sure of it. 

On the instant the chief left the house, and set out with his men. 
While they were absent a child was born; it was a girl and was 
given in charge to Waka, the grandmother, who gave to her the 
name of Laieikawai; but while they were attending to her another 
child was born, also a girl, and the latter passed to the priest, who 
named her Laielohelohe. When these two had departed with the 
infants the chief returned, and asked his wife how she now felt. 


' She answered: “I have been delivered of a helpless, deformed thing 


which they have put away.” But the chief already knew that this 
had happened, for while he was at sea it had twice thundered. 

Waka and the priest had now proceeded some distance from the 
house, when she said to him: “ What shall we do with the infants 
that have fallen to us, in order to conceal them from the chief?” 

By the advice of the priest, Waka, who has supernatural power, 
makes choice of a place of concealment for her charge. This hiding- 
place belonged to a class of which there are many instances in the 
Hawaiian islands, which have arisen from the peculiar structure of 
the volcanic rocks of which these are composed. The ancient flows 
of lava, piled one on another to a height of many thousand feet, 
which make the mass, have been very extensive and regular, stretch- 
ing out in smooth sheets for miles, and sloping very gradually and 
usually seaward at an angle of about seven degrees. These strata 
differ greatly in composition ; for example, the uppermost may be of 
a firm basaltic rock having a thickness of but a few feet; the one 
next below may be composed of partially rounded stones, held to- 
gether by a claylike mass, and much thicker than that above it. The 
frequent rains of the upper regions form themselves into a stream, 
which gradually works out a channel in the upper rock, however 
firm. Still excavating downward, it penetrates to some chink, down 
which a portion of its waters sinks, and aided by the great pressure 
slowly forces an underground way to the sea in the form of a tiny 
rill. Time, the great agent in all such changes, enlarges its volume, 
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so that a large, perhaps the larger portion of the stream, passes that 
way. The original chink becomes enlarged to a givat hole and 
then to a wider chasm, the solid rock operated on below by the fail- 
ure of the foundation on which it rests, and above by occasional 
floods rolling along its surface, is shaken, breaks up, and gives way, 
The stream, which originally flowed smoothly, is transformed into a 
mass of troubled waters rushing through a deep, wild, and broken 
channel. Meantime, all above the original orifice may remain as 
before, and then the waters run evenly until they reach the great 
chasm, over the upper lip or brim of which they glide in a thin sheet, 
and fall like a curtain into the large and deep pool which they have 
been hollowing out for themselves. No one who passed, unless on 
attentive examination, would suppose there was anything more than 
the large deep pool bounded by steep, rocky banks and the curtain- 
like waterfall, but in reality there is something hidden from his view, 
for in their process of excavation the rushing, whirling waters have 
dug not only downward and sideways, but also upward, and formed 
a large cave beneath the smooth basaltic sheet which now roofs it 
in. This the screening waterfall quite hides from view. I myself 
was for years in the habit of passing a small cavern of this sort 
almost daily, and never suspected its existence, until informed by a 
native. We entered it together, when he said: “I once lived here 
for a long time, with some others; it was perfectly dry; we could 
spread our mats, and live comfortably, — stay, I put by a stone 
pestle, and did not take it away ; I may as well have it,” and stretch- 
ing his hand over a ledge of rock he took it up.! 

Such was the place of concealment in which Laieikawai was nur- 
tured by her grandmother, Waka, until she was approaching woman- 
hood. About that period, the great seer of the island of Kauai, in 
making a circuit of the island, ascended a high mountain, and ob- 


1 Early in the spring of 1885 the pool of Waiapuka, said to be connected with 
other legends beside that of Laieikawai, was visited by Mr. Daggett, editor of the 
Legends and Myths of Hawaii, with a party of ladies and gentlemen, accompanied 
by a number of natives. One of these plunged into the pool and disappeared in 
the cavern, after which his eyes were visible through an orifice. It is said that 
none of the party had ever before seen the passage attempted, and that the natives 
were overjoyed at the discovery. The visitor cast mystery about the method of 
his entrance. The pool is described as follows: “ Entering the district of Koolau- 
loa the next day, and approaching the coast over a broad stretch of grassy meadow 
but slightly above the level of the ocean, our party was suddenly brought toa 
halt beside a pool of clear water, nearly round, and perhaps a hundred feet in 
diameter. The surface of the pool was ten or twelve feet below the level of the 
surrounding plain, and its even banks of solid rock dropped almost perpendicu- 
larly into water of unknown depth. The volcano of the pool is affected neither by 
rain nor drought, and the native belief is that it is fed by springs at the bottom, 
and has‘a subterranean drainage to the ocean, some two or three miles distant.” 
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served a rainbow hanging from a particular spot of the island of 
Oahu. He watched it for a day or two, and saw that it did not 
depend on the weather, for it was there whether the day was misty 
or in clear sunshine. To fully satisfy himself, he made another tour 
of the island, and on returning and again ascending the mountain, 
saw that the rainbow retained its place. He became conviriced by 
his art that the rainbow marked the abode of some one who was or 
would become a great a/iz (king or chief, queen or chieftainess), and 
on whom his own fortunes would in a great measure depend. He 
therefore resolved to visit Oahu, and discover who this a/#z might be. 
He does so, and, guided by the rainbow, comes to the deep pond and 
waterfall. “This,” he exclaims, “is no place for an a/zé to inhabit ; 
what can be the meaning of what I beheld?” At this moment he 
observes in the smooth waters of the pond a swirl like that left by a 
swimmer or diver, and concludes that such a one had been present, 
and fled at his approach. He therefore resolves to wait and watch. 
In reality, Waka had just visited her grandchild, and had reached her 
by diving under the waterfall, the only passage to her habitation. 

I may observe, that according to the ancient belief of the Hawai- 
ians, a rainbow was an attendant on great chiefs, especially such 
as were descended from the gods, and that to my mind it seems a 
probable supposition that the halo with which painters encircle holy 
persons had its rise from this superstition. 

After a while Waka set out on her return; but while still under 
the surface of the water, she sees a man on the top of the precipice 
bordering the pond, and fearing that it was the father of Laieikawai, 
who had obtained some inkling of the deceit practised on him, she 
retreats. Toward evening she makes a second essay, but finds that 
the stranger retains his place, and defers any further attempt until 
night, when she manages to escape together with her grandchild, 
and begins a search for a more secure abode. She has a great 
charge, but by this time Laieikawai has grown to be a young girl of 
surpassing beauty, and with the Polynesians of that period beauty 
was all powerful. With them Mr. Darwin’s principle of natural 
selection seems to have reigned supreme. Waka is therefore con- 
scious that in her grandchild a great treasure has come to her, and 
when she shall have come to riper years is ambitious to wed her to 
the head chief of Kauai. In this scheme she is aided by the priest 
who has undertaken to care for the twin sister. Her first object, 
therefore, is to find a safe retreat, her second to conceal Laieikawai 
from all eyes. The seer of Kauai again determines to follow the 
great alii, i esse or in posse, whom the rainbow has discovered to 
him. This pursuit Waka dreads, and aided by the priest of Koolau, 
who appears to her in dreams, manages to throw him out, and to 
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establish herself on the southeast of the island of Hawaii, the 
largest of the group, at Paliuli, the dark precipice.! The seer does 
not abandon the pursuit, but continues to move from place to place, 
continually offering sacrifice and praying to his god. Waka, how- 
ever, had not effected her retreat without misadventure, for in pass- 
ing from one island to another, the man paddling the canoe had 
caught a glimpse of the face of Laieikawai, and admiring her extreme 
beauty, had besought Waka to bid her lower a little the mantle in 
which she was muffled, in order that he might see something of her 
person. Waka replies that it is the girl’s own desire to be hid from 
the sight of men, and that she cannot interfere. This being not at 
all in accordance with her real inclination, Laieikawai contrives to 
unveil so much of her charms as to dazzle and astonish the man, 
who sets out to proclaim everywhere her surpassing charms. The 
fame of her beauty goes abroad, and suitors go in quest of her from 
various parts. The legend is chiefly occupied with the account of 
the pursuit, and the adventures thence arising.” I give you such 


1 Hulumaniani, the prophet of Kauai, after having observed the rainbow for 
twenty days, has obtained a canoe and fifteen men from the chief of Wailua, pro- 
vides himself with a black pig, white fowl, and red fish for sacrifice, and sets sail 
at the rising of the star Sirius. After the departure of Waka, he ascends Mount 
Kaala, and sees the rainbow over the island of Molokai; Waka is finally 
advised in a dream to remove to Hawaii, and dwell at Paliuli. The seer arrives 
at Hana, and there erects a shrine for the worship of his patron deity; in the 
seventh month of the year he sees the rainbow on the windward side of Hawaii. 
On the third day of the next month he offers fervent prayer in his oratory, and 
sees the shadows of Waka and her charge, whom he is informed by his god are 
living in Paliuli,in the forest of Puna, in a house thatched with the yellow feathers 
of the vo ; he reaches Kaiwilahilahi, where he remains some years without being 
able to obtain further information. It is during this sojourn that takes place the 
episode of the wooing of Aiwohikupua. Such is the course of the story as 
related in Legends and Myths. 

2 While the seer is at Kaiwilahilahi, the king of Kauai returns from his wedding 
journey and holds a great feast. At this festival he describes his meeting with 
the princess of Paliuli, and extols her supernatural beauty. The extraordinary 
circumstances of the visit are related. The king sends his £ahu or counsellor 
with a request for a meeting. The approach of the princess is announced by the 
singing of the bird siwipolena. Here the account becomes literal: “Then a 
shadow fell on the door, and we were enveloped,” said the king, “in a thick fog, 
and when it cleared away, the princess was seen in her glorious beauty, borne on 
the wings of birds.” It is by listening to this story that the interest of Aiwohi- 
kupua is awakened. Again, when the sisters of the latter have finally reached 
the bower of Laieikawai, they find her resting on the wings of birds, with two 
iiwipolenas perched on her shoulders. The sisters are received as her compan- 
ions, and fed by birds. In the case of the seer, a bird also appears to take the 
place of a chariot. 

According to the glossary of Legends and Myths, kahu signifies “a nurse oF 
guardian of a child.” It would seem, therefore, that, as in mediaeval romances, the 
“ governor” (we still say governess) remains with the full-grown lord or lady as 
servant, adviser, and friend. 
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fragmentary portions as seem more particularly illustrative of the 
beliefs and manners of the time. 

Aiwohikupua, a chief of the island of Kauai, had vowed never to 
form any intimate connection with a woman of the islands, inasmuch 
as he had been deceived in those on which he had already entered, 
and concluding from information which he had received about her 
that Laieikawai must be from Tahiti, this was one great motive for 
his desire to form a union with her. Her reported beauty was the 
other. He therefore selects one of his followers as counsellor and 
companion, and embarks in a double canoe with a crew of twenty to 
make the voyage. They arrive at Kipahulu on the island of Maui, 
where he lands, and determines to proceed by land to Hana, a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles. 

His counsellor accompanies him, while the canoe goes on by sea. 
As he walks along, his great personal beauty attracts all eyes, and 
gathers round him a throng of followers. Arrived at Haneoo, at 
that time the harbor of Hana, which has since been laid open by the 
encroachments of the sea, they find all the people engaged in the 
sport of Auwnalu, “ gliding on the waves,” which they generally do on 
surf-boards. Among the players is a lovely girl, the daughter of a 
chief, Hinaikamalama by name. While they are admiring her, the 
counsellor whispers to his chief that it would be better to withdraw 
a little, lest they be entangled by her charms into some adventure 
prejudicial to their main enterprise, but when they are about to do 
so, Hinaikamalama, who seems to have been fascinated by the manly 
beauty of Aiwohikupua, calls the two distinguished strangers to 
join in the sport, and afterwards partake the hospitality of her father’s 
house. This they consent to do, and when the hunalu is over, Hi- 
naikamalama invites the chief to play with her a game of chance 
called Kanane. Before beginning, she asks him what the stakes shall 
be. He proposes to venture his double canoe ; she objects and says : 
“Here is an easily managed stake, our persons. If I gain them, you 
must do whatever I command, that is not inconsistent with pro- 
priety. If I lose, then I shall be in like manner under your com- 
mand. He agrees. They play, and he loses. Finding himself in 
difficulty, he endeavors to escape by speaking as follows (but I 
abridge his words) : “I am well pleased with the issue of our wager, 
but I cannot now remain and be your servant, for I am under oath 
to make the circuit of the island of Hawaii before entering into any 
engagement with any woman. When I return, I will be your ser- 
vant. Until then, I require of you to keep yourself secluded from 
all intercourse with men, else I shall hold that you have forfeited 
your claim on me.” He then takes his leave, and on the day after 
arriving at Kauhola on Hawaii, he sees a great concourse of people 
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gathered together at a place far upland. On inquiring the cause, he 
is told that they have assembled to hold a boxing-match. He desires 
to look on, and, having had the double canoe made secure, ascends 
to the spot, together with his counsellor and attendants. On his 
approach the assembly breaks up, inasmuch as all present are anxious 
to obtain a view of his handsome person. Presently they assemble, 
and in an orderly manner take their places in a circle, while Aiwo- 
hikupua remains standing under the shade of a near and widely 
branching tree. Presently a chief named Ihuanu steps into the 
ring, and boastfully challenges any one present to the combat. None 
dares accept. While moving about inside the ring, he sees Aiwohi- 
kupua standing under the tree, and calls out to him: “ Oh, stranger, 
shall you and I have some sport?” “Yes,” replies Aiwohikupua, 
“if you take two others with you, then I shall think it worth while 
to engage you.” Hearing this, a man approaches him from behind, 
and says: “Speak not thus to Ihuanu ; no one has ever contended 
with him without serious injury.” Aiwohikupua turns round on his 
interlocutor, and gives him a slap with the open hand, which, how- 
ever, lays him dead on the earth. On seeing this, the friends of 
Ihuanu crowd round him, begging him not to engage an opponent 
of such force. Their prayers only further excite the boastful humor 
of Ihuanu, who answers angrily, and on looking round, sees Aiwo- 
hikupua approaching, and also observes a boy on the outskirts of the 
assembly who has taken an indecent attitude. Him he points out 
to Aiwohikupua, saying: “ Here is your fit opponent.” So enraged 
is Aiwohikupua at the grossness of the affront, that his blood rushes 
to the surface of his body, and reddens the skin all over. He steps 
aside, kneels down, and naming his gods, offers prayer to them. “Oh 
ye heavenly ones, this day look down on me your child, the flower 
that remains to you on earth, shed down strength upon me! Cause 
Ihuanu’s sport to pass harmless by, and I pray you give me his head 
for my men to sport with, that all this assembly may see that I am 
the conqueror (amama)! May it be accomplished quickly and with 
power!"’ He then stands up, and facing Ihuanu, tells him to strike 
first. This Ihuanu does, aiming at the face, but Aiwohikupua, by 
a swift movement, eludes the blow, feeling only its wind on his cheek. 
Instantly follows the return blow of Aiwohikupua, which falls on the 
chest of his opponent with such force as to break through it, and fell 
him dead on the spot. Then ensues a great crowding and lamenta- 
tion for his death, in the midst of which Aiwohikupua cuts off the 
head and gives it to his attendants, as he had prayed he might be 
able to do.} 

This, you will say, is exceedingly savage ; but the Greeks scarcely 

1 This interesting episode is barely noted in AM/yths and Legends, p. 461. 
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fall behind it in that respect, as you may see in all the battles of the 
Iliad. It appears to me that the prayer has a certain likeness to the 
straightforward petitions which are found in Homer, nor is it unde- 
serving of notice that the whole crowd of spectators, though bitterly 
lamenting the fate of one who had become their hero, make no 
attempt to prevent the mutilation of his body, apparently from a 
chivalric principle which holds it dishonorable to come between the 
victor and his rights. 

Aiwohikupua reémbarks, and coasting along, sees another numer- 
ous assembly, which also turns out to be a boxing-match. The fame 
of his mastery, however, has preceded him, and the chiefs, instead of 
combat, propose intimate friendship, an offer which he accepts. Still 
proceeding, he unexpectedly meets the seer of Kauai, who, in the 
course of his wanderings, was at that time resident on the coast of 
Hawaii. Unexpectedly he finds all things prepared for his recep- 
tion; in fact, the seer was endowed with second sight. I now trans- 
late verbatim. On that evening, before the setting of the sun, the 
seer was sitting at the door of the house looking at the vapor resting 
on the clouds which were rising out of the sea, as is the custom of 
seers, and has been so from old times downward. He suddenly spake 
aloud: “The canoe of a chief this, nineteen men and a great chief ; 
it is also a double canoe.” On hearing him those around him were 
startled, as they could see no canoe, and asked him: “ Where is that 
canoe of yours?” ‘It is not a real double canoe,” he replied; “I 
only saw in the cloudy vapor; to-morrow we shall see a chief's 
canoe.” During the night he had another and more distinct vision, 
and knew that it was the chief of Kauai who was approaching. He 
therefore made a sacrifice for his god. Being questioned as to these 
preparations he said: “I am making ready for my chief, him of 
whom I told you last night, and there is his double canoe on the sea, 
enveloped in the mist you behold.” As Aiwohikupua approached 
the harbor, it thundered twenty times.! This brought the people 
together, and they saw the double canoe, the awning overhead, and 
the chief as the seer had foretold. As the canoe touched the shore 
the seer stood up, and offered prayer and sacrifice to the god of Ai- 
wohikupua. As he was thus employed, his chief recognized him, 
and was moved with strong affection toward him, and so soon as the 
prayer was over, told his counsellor to present the gifts to the gods. 
The seer ran, embracing the limbs of the chief, and leaning his head 
on the neck of the latter, begins to wail. In like manner, the chief 
embraces the shoulders of the seer, and wailing recounts his many 
virtues. When this ceremony was over, which is customary with 


? According to Myths and Legends, here much less definite, he sacrifices with 
black pig, white fowl, and bunch of awa, after which follows the thunder. 
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Pelynesian friends who have long been separated, and who pour forth 
the a/oka which had filled their hearts during the period of separa- 
tion, the two turned to converse with each other and to enjoy them. 
selves. 

Aiwohikupua did not tell the seer what was the real object of his 
voyage, but pretended that he was merely making the circuit of 
Hawaii. After a stay of a few hours he resumes his route, and in 
no long time, directed by the rainbow, reaches the dwelling of Laiej- 
kawai, which he finds far upland, and only to be approached by a 
long and difficult path. He is struck with astonishment to see that 
the house is covered with thatch, as were all houses of those days, 
but instead of the grass called pz¢z, or the long and broad leaves of 
the pandanus, it is formed of the feathers of the bird named 00. Now 
these feathers were the riches of the land. Only chiefs of conse. 
quence could afford to have cloaks made of them. Such a cloak he 
had brought with him as a magnificent present that would serve to 
propitiate his lady love, and behold! it must appear contemptible in 
her eyes, since the walls of her house were formed of the same ma- 
terial. It was as if a lover of our own days had provided himself 
with a bracelet of gold to present to his mistress, and had found that 
all the furniture of her house was of gold. He cannot think of offer- 
ing a thing that must in her eyes seem too paltry to produce a favor- 
able impression, and notwithstanding the remonstrances of his coun- 
sellor, determines to return to Kauai without attempting to obtain 
an interview. As they are coasting along Hawaii and near its north 
shore, he falls asleep, and is startled from his slumber by the loud 
outcries of his people; when he wakens and demands the cause of 
the uproar, they point to a woman of exceeding beauty seated ona 
cliff overhanging the sea, and robed in a white cloak. He orders 
them to advance toward her. As they approached the shore, he 
learns from some fishermen that it is Poliahu, who has come down 
from the mountains. As he approaches, he beckons, inviting her to 
descend. She does so and steps on board his canoe. He then 
addresses her : “ Oh, beautiful woman of the precipice, most fortu- 
nate am I in having met with you. Thus have I the happy chance 
of praying you to accept me as your spouse, and your servant, who 
executes all the commands you give him. I entreat you to come 
with me to Kauai.” She replies: “Iam not from the precipice; I 
am from the peak of the far-off mountain, which is always clad in 
white, as myself am. As for your desire that I should take you for 
my spouse, tell me, are not you the chief who stood up and swore 
by his god that you would never unite yourself with any woman of 
the islands from Hawaii to Kauai, but would seek a wife in foreign 
lands? Are not you he who has entered into engagements with 
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Hinaikamalama, the beauty of Hana? As for your desire to form a 
union with me, I will say this, if you free yourself from all the 
entanglements in which you are involved, and then come for me, I 
will consent.” Aiwokikupua is overwhelmed with wonder and con- 
fusion. At length he replies: ‘What you say is true, I cannot 
deny it; but tell me, whence have you all this knowledge, and who 
has informed you?” “I am descended,” she answers, “as you are, 
from the gods, and they have given me power to see things afar off, 
as if they were close by. I consent to accompany you in your voyage 
along the coast, provided you give me a seat apart, and do not 
approach or touch me. I also will keep separate from you.” He 
willingly agrees ; she sails with him for about twenty miles, and then 
returns to her mountain, leaving him to strike off, and pursue his 
way to Kauai! But he seems born to exemplify the maxim, “ Men 
are deceivers ever,” inasmuch as he makes for Hana, but does not 
land, keeping his canoe afloat in the harbor of Haneoo. Hinaika- 
malama perceives him approach, and is rejoiced at the thought of 
meeting him, but seeing him remain on the canoe, she goes to the 
shore, and asks him why he does not land. He replies that he can- 
not do so. She tells him he must, for he has become hers by the 
issue of the game at Konani, and that if he does not come ashore, 
she will send a party to capture him. He replies: “ Not so, O lady; 
I have no intention of breaking the contract I have formed with you, 
but the time is not yet come for fulfilling it. I have not yet been 
able to make the island of Hawaii, for a messenger was sent after 
me, to inform me that a disturbance had broken out at Kauai which 
requires my immediate presence. I have turned out of my way to 
inform you of this, that you may remain as we agreed, in expecta- 
tion of my arrival.” Hearing this, Hinaikamalama is pacified and he 
departs. Before he arrives at Kauai, feeling that he would be put 
to shame if the ill success of his voyage became known, he warns 
his followers, on pain of death, to keep silence concerning their jour- 
ney. Toward evening he arrives at Kauai, calls together his five 
sisters, informs them that he has been at Hawaii, and what was his 
object in going there, and tells them that he returned in order to 
request their assistance in gaining the object of his desire, and to 
return with him to Hawaii, to employ whatever influence they may 
acquire over Laieikawai in furtherance of his suit. They consent, 
and returning to that island, ascend with him the stark precipice of 
Paliuli to the abode of Laieikawai. The four elder sisters derive 
their names from different modifications of a sweet-smelling shrub 
called maz/e, the youngest and wisest is known as the Breath of 

? She changes mantles with him, as sign of betrothal. Her own mantle is 


snow-white. She evidently impersonates the snowy mountain. 
VOL. XIII. —NO. 51. 17 
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Many Flowers. The four first, one after the other, make the attempt 
to gain admittance to the abode of Laieikawai,! but are repulsed, the 
latter loudly declaring that she will never wed Aiwohikupua. Hear- 
ing this, he is irritated at the repulse, resolves immediately to return 
to Kauai, and vents his vexation on his sisters by declaring that he 
will leave them behind until they can move Laieikawai to accept his 
suit. Breath of Many Flowers protests against the wrong, more 
especially in her own case, as she has had no opportunity of using 
her influence over Laieikawai. Aiwohikupua tells her that she may 
come with him if she likes, but that her sisters must remain. She 
refuses to leave them. On this he and his counsellor depart. The 
sisters follow in hope that their brother will relent and take them on 
board the canoe when they reach the seashore, but he leaves them 
behind. They follow him along the shore, each in turn composing 
and chanting such an appeal as she thinks may best move him. 
They are much alike. I give the greater part of that sung by Breath 
of Many Flowers :— 

Brother ours, and chief all-hallowed, 

Are we thus to part for aye? 

Leave you us to wander wildly 

On this strange and distant shore ? 

Has then love your breast forsaken 

That you know not you are followed, 

Followed over all the seven seas, 

Over small seas, over great seas, 

Over short waves, over long waves, 

Over long-backed waves of ocean ? 

Turn you then with gentle visage, 

Hear my outcries, hear my wailing, 

Look upon your sisters mourning, 

Far away fly rage and passion, 

Far away each angry thought, 

Once again embrace your darlings, 

And with circling love enfold us, 

You would we return to look on, 

Look upon our parents’ faces, 

See them seated close beside you, 

Bear my deep love to my island, 

And to small and great upon it, 

There return to those I love best, 

To my darling sisters four.? 


John Rae. 


At this point the manuscript of Dr. Rae comes to a conclusion. 
The sequel of the history may be indicated after the abstract given 

1 They send forth at night the fragrance of the flowers whose names they bear. 

2 This is the me/e of the sisters only alluded to in Legends and Myths. The 
chief is willing to take with him the youngest sister, but she refuses to desert the 
others. 
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in the work of King Kalakaua. After the conclusion of his second 
voyage, Aiwohikupua returns to Kauai, and at a feast, under the in- 
toxicating influence of awa, is so imprudent as to reveal his suit to 
the princess of Paliulii' A young chief of Mana wagers that he will 
succeed where the other has failed ; but in the end he loses his land, 
which is restored by Aiwohikupua. The latter now undertakes a 
third expedition, with the resolution to obtain Laieikawai by force, 
He is repulsed, however, through the efforts of his own sisters, who 
are supported by their patron god (familiar demon, as would have 
been said in the Middle Age), a huge lizard. The frustrated wooer 
prepares to console himself with Poliahu, and performs expiatory 
ceremonies in order to release himself from his vow never to wed a 
lady of the islands. He meets Poliahu, accompanied by mountain 
goddesses, and as the company of Aiwohikupua suffers from the cold 
of the upper regions, the bride and her friends remove their white 
mantles, which has the effect of lowering the snow on the summits. 

It has so happened that the birds whom Aiwohukupua had sent 
as messengers to his inamorata had mistaken their road, and arrived 
at the house of Hinaikamalama, to whom, as already related, Aiwo- 
hikupua had lost in the game, and who possessed the right over his 
person. Enraged at the unfaithfulness of her debtor, this lady 
makes a visit to Kauai, and at the wedding feast, in a game, becomes 
the prize of the bridegroom. She then openly declares his perfidy ; 
Aiwohikupua is discredited, and the angry Poliahu returns to her 
mountain. 

Waka now conceives a plan for uniting her granddaughter to the 
newly made king of Kauai; it is arranged that the couple shall meet 
in the surf, use one surfboard, float on one roller, and touch noses 
(such contact being symbolic of continued union), after which the 
great birds of the heroine are to carry the pair to the feather-house 
in Paliuli. A young libertine, Halaaniani, who has a sister gifted 
with magic powers, desires the beauty, by the help of the sorceress 
is able to take the place of the king, and is taken up to the feather- 
house. The enraged Waka casts off her granddaughter, and turns 
her attention to the sister who had been left with the priest, Laielo- 
helohe, on whose behalf she makes a similar contract with the king 
of Kauai. The new lover of Laieikawai, not satisfied with one suc- 
cess, endeavors to obtain also this lady, but is finally foiled. Laiei- 
kawai retires into obscurity, while the dissolute youth is left to 
general contempt. 

The sisters of Aiwohikupua, who are now devoted to Laieikawai, 
consider in what manner they can restore their mistress to honor, 
and determine to wed her to another brother, Kaonohiokala. Now 
this family is divine, the father living in the moon, while the brother 
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last mentioned has his residence in the sun, his name signifying 
Sun-Eyeball. The youngest sister, Kahalaomapuana by name, but 
who may here be called by the translated title given by Dr. Rae, 
Breath of Many Flowers, undertakes a pilgrimage to heaven. She 
is carried on her lizard, who swims with her for four months, until 
at the ends of the sea she finds her uncle, who takes her to the place 
of ascent. He utters a call, and a ladder composed of spider’s web 
is let down on which the lady mounts to the moon. Here dwells 
the aged man who is her father; she follows directions, finds him 
asleep, leaps on his back and grasps his beard, then chants the mele 
of supplication in which she is instructed. She and her mother 
mount on a great bird, by whom they are carried up to the sun, 
where they find Noon acting as porter. Noon admits her, disperses 
the clouds, and she sees her brother, whose brilliant body gleams 
like flowing lava, asleep in the centre of the orb. He is awakened, 
accepts the proposal of Breath of Many Flowers, and his descent to 
earth is heralded by various signs. Ta Laieikawai, as betrothal 
present, he sends a rainbow robe. At rising of the full moon he 
descends, and the couple mount to heaven ona rainbow. Waka is 
killed by a thunderbolt, and Aiwohikupua reduced to merited poverty 
and scorn, being now placed in the tutelage of Breath of Many 
Flowers ; the sisters are made regents of the other islands, the king 
of Kauai and his wife being left undisturbed in their possessions. 

One would think that the story might end here, with the heroine 
exalted, not merely to a throne, but to the central glory of the celes- 
tials. But apparently Hawaiian thought, like Hellenic, had little 
confidence in the permanence of sexual attachment. The Eye of 
the Sun, in the course of a tour of his earthly domain, casts eyes of 
desire at the fair sister of his wife, while the king of Kauai, on his 
part, roves after the beauty of Hana, who of the three rival ladies 
alone has not yet been mated. On this intrigue he descends to 
earth, and consoles the forsaken spouse. The jealous Laieikawai, by 
gazing in the bowl of knowledge, is able to observe the conduct of 
her husband, and reports his offences to the father and mother! 
These descend on a rainbow, and pronounce sentence on Eye of the 
Sun, who is banished from heaven, and condemned to live on butter- 
flies as a wandering ghost. Breath of Many Flowers is exalted to his 
place, as heir apparent of the solar realm. Laieikawai, at her own 
petition, rejoins her sister on earth; but the government of the 
group of islands is intrusted to the faithful prophet of Kauai. Laiei- 
kawai, it is to be presumed, gave birth to a child, for she continued 
to be adored by certain gentes under the title of The Lady of the 
Twilight. 
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GIVING THANKS: A PAWNEE CEREMONY.! 


DurRING my recent visit to the Pawnee tribe I was so fortunate as 
to be present at a ceremony which, I was told, had never before 
been observed by one of my race. I am not sure that this statement 
iscorrect, but, as far as my own reading goes, I do not recall any 
account of such a ceremony. 

As I was driven up to the. lodge of Ti-hi’-roos-sa-wi-chi, the old 
priest with whom I was to hold a conference concerning a rite I 
was studying, I noticed that he was naked save for the breech-cloth 
and his black moccasins of buffalo hide. Knowing his careful ob- 
servance of all ritualistic forms, I concluded that his attire indicated 
a preparation for some ceremony, and so it proved to be. 

After greeting me, he said: “I am about to thank Ti-ra’-wa for 
the power granted to the medicine I gave the wife and child of that 
young man [pointing to a gayly dressed Indian who stood not far 
off]. He has just brought to me the two ponies which you see under 
that tree. If you wish, you can go into the lodge with us.” 

Thanking him for his invitation, and looking toward the doorway 
of the earth lodge, I could just discern, in the dim light of the inte- 
rior, the wife of the priest sweeping the floor and making ready for 
the ceremony. When she came out, she went to the tree under 
which the ponies were standing, unfastened their lariats, and led 
them to the entrance of the lodge, where she tied one to each side of 
the doorway. Then she carried three mats into the lodge, and spread 
one at the west, one at the north, and one at the south of the fire- 
place. The priest now entered with a bundle in his arms, and soon 
after came to the door, and called me. Carrying my little camp. 
stool, I followed him down the long projecting passageway into 
the circular room. As we entered, he signified where on the right 
I was to sit. I placed my stool against one of the large posts, and 
awaited the ceremony. 

I observed at the west side of the lodge, facing the entrance, be- 
tween two of the larger posts which formed the inner circle about 
the fire, the sacred buffalo skull, symbolically decorated, lying upon 
a gayly colored blanket, folded to make a pillow, in front of which 
stood a wand with eagle feathers attached. Between this wand and 
the fireplace lay the bundle which I had seen the priest carry into 
the lodge. This he now proceeded to open and to spread the vari- 
ous articles it contained upon the skin of a buffalo calf upon which 
the hoofs were intact. This skin seems to have been the inner 
wrapping of the bundle. 


? Paper read before Section H, Anthropology, at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at New York, N. Y., June 27, 1900. 
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The wife now entered, bearing a kettle of corn mush, which she 
placed near the fireplace at the southwest. The mush was made of 
corn, dried in the milk after the native manner, crushed in a wooden 
mortar of aboriginal type, and boiled in water drawn from a running 
stream. She next brought two wooden bowls, a wooden ladle, and 
a number of buffalo-horn spoons threaded ona strip of leather ; these 
she placed on a mat near the kettle of mush. These bowls and 
spoons were of Indian manufacture. 

The fireplace was encircled by a ridge of earth, flattened on the 
top and broad enough to receive offerings of food which might be 
placed upon it. The fireplace was empty, and no kettle hung from 
the tall crotched stick leaning over it from the east. The sunshine 
falling through the central opening of the lodge made a bright round 
patch upon the hard earth floor, and touched the edge of a gayly 
colored mat, while in the diffused light, at the back of the sombre. 
hued dwelling, could be seen against the walls the old divans of 
springy saplings with curtains of reed mats, and the lodge roof now 
sagging with age and the hard usage of wind and rain. 

Three men entered ; two sat down on the mat spread at the south, 
and one on that at the north side of the fireplace. All were wrapped 
in their blankets, but when they were seated, these were thrown 
back, revealing their embroidered buckskin leggings, decorated 
shirts, and bead necklaces. Their glossy hair carefully parted in 
the middle, hung in two braids interwoven with colored bands. 
None were painted. 

After a pause the priest took from the open bundle a small pipe 
with a black bowl and round wooden stem, filled it with native 
tobacco, and passed it to one of the young men at the south, who lit 
it, and returned it to the priest. The priest pointed the stem up- 
ward, then placed it to his lips, and sent a puff of smoke up to the 
blue sky seen through the central opening. A second whiff was 
blown downward toward the fireplace, and a third was wafted over 
the buffalo skull to the west. Then the priest handed the pipe back 
to the young man, who offered smoke upward and downward, and 
passed the pipe on to the other men, who observed the same cere- 
mony. The pipe then came back to the priest, who finished it, and 
carefully emptied the ashes in front of the skull. He then passed 
his hands four times over the pipe and stem, and stroked his head, 
arms, and body. Rising from his position a little south of the wand, 
he stooped over the skull, and stroked it four times with both hands 
from the jaw to the tips of the horns ; passed his hands four times 
around the feathered wand with a spiral motion; and touched with 
both his hands all the articles that lay open on the calf-skin. With 
bowed heads all present gave the word of thanks, “Na-wa-i-ri!” 
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And under the blue line of lingering smoke drifting upward to the 
bright central opening in the roof, the priest stood with uplifted 
hands, silently facing the east. 

After a few moments he gathered his robe about him, passed by 
the south side of the fireplace out through the entrance way where 
the horses stood tied to the door-posts. Introducing his hands into 
the mouth of the animal, he passed them down the back from the 
head to the tip of the tail, then clasping his hands tightly to- 
gether he returned to the lodge, going straight, by the north, to 
the buffalo skull. There he unclasped his hands, and, beginning at 
the jaw, passed them over the sides of the skull to the tips of the 
horns, while he said: “Father, I am thankful, thankful that you 
watch over the medicine you have given, and that it has had power 
to make the people well. That is what I want you to do. That 
is why I take care of you, why I offer you the tobacco and food 
which Ti-ra’-wa has given to you and to me.” 

After a pause he continued: “I have received presents [the 
horses] which I ornament you with, but now do not let your spirit 
touch my spirit to hurt me, for I am about to return to this young 
man the horses which he in good faith brought as an offering. I 
want him to be remembered, and I desire that we have a long life 
together.” 

Then the old priest turned to the young man, and said: “ My 
nephew, you see how very painstaking I am in caring for and pre- 
serving this skull, and how often you find me in this lodge alone 
with this skull, thinking of the people whose words are standing in 
front of us, although they who spoke are dead and are no longer 
here; to whom the buffalo made known the medicines which de- 
scended to me, and which I have given to your wife and child. When 
gifts were brought to these old men in the past, they gave thanks 
to the skull, and after prayer to Ti-ra’-wa for long life, they some- 
times returned the gifts to the person who had been cured of sick- 
ness, and who had brought them to show thankfulness. Sometimes 
the old men kept these gifts, as given to Ti-ra’-wa. Such were their 
ways of doing, and I desire to do as they did.” 

Once more addressing the skull, the priest said: “ Do not let your 
spirit touch my spirit to do me harm because I return the gifts made 
in good faith to you. You have looked upon me and upon them.” 

Addressing the young man, he said: “I return you the horses 
you have brought.” Then he took his seat at the south of the 
skull. 

The young man arose, placed his hands upon the skull, and 
stroked its sides upward to the tips of the horns, then, as he’ stood, 
bending over and with his hands lightly touching it, he said: 
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“ Father, I desire that you remember our family, and that the medi. 
cine may continue to be good. I have learned from this venerable 
man that there was once a man who stood upon a hill praying, and 
that Ti-ra’-wa gave you power to make known mysteries to this man, 
and that this knowledge has been handed down until now my uncle 
has charge of you. I have often been around and about you, and have 
had the feeling that you are set apart and holy. I have in times 
past brought gifts to you [offerings at ceremonies, not fees], and you 
have done right by us. When sickness was in our family, the medi- 
cine given by my uncle has had the power to cure. These gifts I 
receive back from my uncle. I am glad in my heart that I receive 
them, not from my uncle, but from the gods who gave the medicines 
that are in the care of my uncle, and that these gifts which I receive 
back have been brought to the notice of the gods.” 

Then all present gave the word of thanks: “ Na-wa-i-ri!” 

The young man stepped in front of the old priest, grasped his 
hands, then stroked his arms, and again grasped his hands, stood 
for a moment, and then silently took his seat. 

Meanwhile the wife and child who had been sick, her mother, and 
the wife of the priest entered the lodge, and took their seats toward 
the southwest. The priest walked to the kettle of mush, ladled it 
out into the two wooden bowls, and put two buffalo-horn spoons in 
each bowl. Taking some of the mush in a spoon, he offered it to 
the east, flipping a particle with his finger in the direction of the 
rising sun; then at the north he poured a little on the ridge of the 
fireplace ; passing round to the west, he bowed his head, and raised 
the spoon to Ti-ra’-wa, and lowered it very slowly, dropping some on 
the rim of the fireplace; then, a little was placed in front of the 
skull. This ceremony over, he set one of the bowls before two of the 
women, and the other in front of two of the men. Two persons ate 
from the one bowl, and each laid a small offering on the rim of the 
fireplace before partaking of the corn. The bowls were passed 
around the circle a fewtimes. The little child was given of this 
sacred food by its mother, and when the bowl reached its father, he 
motioned to the child, who ran to him, and there received a second 
portion. 

The dishes having been gathered up and taken out of the lodge 
by the wife, the priest spoke upon the help he had received through 
the observance of ceremonies connected with the buffalo cult. Then 
he gathered up the articles spread out before him into a bundle, tied 
it up, arose and went out of the lodge, all the others following. 


This simple ceremony throws light upon the native belief as to 
the causes which promote the efficiency of the administered medi- 
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cine; the intermediary position of the doctor ; and the meaning and 
purpose of the fees given him for his service. 

Knowledge of the roots, herbs, bark, etc., used by this priest in 
his réle of doctor had been handed down to him together with the 
rituals belonging to the ceremonies connected with the buffalo skull. 
This knowledge is said to have been given to the person who, gen- 
erations ago, instituted this cult, and who received it in a vision from 
a mysterious being. This being was both man and buffalo, and had 
been empowered by Ti-ra’-wa to bestow the knowledge upon this 
person, whose supplications had reached the gods. 

Ti-ra’-wa is the Pawnee name given to the invisible permeating 
force which animates all things, giving them form and efficiency. 
We are told that this power is of such a nature that it cannot directly 
approach man, or be seen by him, but must act through intermedi- 
aries, and reach man in a mysterious way, through animate or in- 
animate forms, seen in a vision. These forms transmit knowledge 
of various kinds to those men who seek thus to be instructed by 
observing certain rites and ceremonies. 

There seem, therefore, to be certain degrees of approach to be 
observed between Ti-ra’-wa and man, and these same degrees are to 
be observed whenever man would approach Ti-ra’-wa. 

The curative principle of medicine is believed to be a manifesta- 
tion of power coming from Ti-ra’-wa, but this power could not be 
brought near to man by simple, external, or internal physical appli- 
cation of the root or herb. This curative power must pass through 
these degrees of approach; in other words, the medicine must be 
given by one who, in a vision, had been taught its use by a mysteri- 
ous being sent directly from Ti-ra’-wa, or he must have gained this 
knowledge, with due form and authority, from one who had so re- 
ceived it, for in no other way could power from the invisible Ti-ra’-wa 
reach man. 

In the line of descent, the doctor stood next to the patient, but, 
depending in his turn upon the faithfulness of the intermediary next 
above him, represented in this instance by the buffalo skull, to secure 
from Ti-ra’-wa the fresh power required to make the medicine effec- 
tive. 

The fees are the signs of the patient’s thankfulness. They must 
be given to the priest-doctor, as only through him can the ascent be 
made, and the gifts be brought “to the notice of the gods,” and the 
patient receive continued help from the source of life. The final 
disposition of the gifts, after offering them to the gods, seems to 
have been at the option of the doctor. 

Speaking with the old priest about his action in returning the 
gifts to the young man, he said: “Some doctors keep all fees for 
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themselves. I have watched such men, they do not prosper, their 
children die, they have trouble. I have many times given back the 
presents, after they have been brought to the notice of Ti-ra’-wa-hut. 
I am now an old man, and I have not been in want. Such things 
used to be done in the past, the men who did them always had 


plenty, and were given long life.” 
Alice C. Fletcher. 
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SOME COYOTE STORIES FROM THE MAIDU INDIANS 
OF CALIFORNIA! 


(Tue Coyote stories here given were collected as part of the work 
of the C. P. Huntington Expedition during the summer of 1899, 
among the “ Koyoma” or Maidu of the higher Sierra in the vicinity 
of Genesee and Taylorsville, Plumas County, Cal. The Maidu, both 
of the Sierra and of the Sacramento Valley, have a large number of 
such stories in addition to others of a more serious nature, in which 
the Coyote acts as a marplot to the plans of Kodoyanpe, the 
Creator.) 


THE COYOTE AND THE GRIZZLY BEARS. 


Long ago the Coyote and the Grizzly Bears had a falling out. 
There were two Bears who had a couple of small birds, called Pit- 
sititi, Whenever the Bears went down to the valley to get berries, 
they left these two birds at home. Once, while the Bears were away, 
the Coyote came to the Bears’ camp, and asked the two little birds 
whether the Bears gave them enough to eat. Said the little birds, 
“No, they do not ; we are always hungry.” The Coyote then asked 
whether there was any food in the camp, and the birds told him that 
there was, the Bears keeping a large supply on hand. Said the 
Coyote, “If you will show me the food, I will get up a fine dinner, 
and then we can all eat.” The little birds agreed, and the Coyote 
prepared the food, and all had a great feast. When they were all 
through, the Coyote took up a small stick from the ground, thrust it 
into his nose to draw blood, and then with the blood marked a red 
stripe on the heads of the birds, and said, “ When the Bears come 
back and ask you two who did this, say, ‘The Coyote did it.’” 
Then the Coyote went off down the hill into the valley where the 
Bears were picking berries, and shouted from the side-hill, ‘Get out 
of there! That ground belongs to my grandmother.” Then he 
went back up the hill to his own camp. 

The two Bears came home, and when they saw the birds, asked 
them who had been there, and painted their heads with red. The 
two little birds answered that it was the Coyote. The Bears 
were very angry. They wanted to have their revenge, so they set 
out for the Coyote’s camp. Before they reached it, however, the 
Coyote had made all his preparations to receive them. He let the 
fire go out, cluttered up the camp with filth, then lay down beside 
the fireplace, and blew the ashes up into the air, so that they settled 


* Published by permission of the Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 
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on him as he lay there, and made it appear as if he had not been out 
of the camp for a long time. He meant to deny everything that 
the two little birds had said, and claim to have been sick for a long 
while. ° 

The Bears on their part had made plans also. Said one, “I will 
go in after him, while you stay by the smoke-hole outside, and catch 
him if he tries to escape by that way.” They both carried sharp. 
pointed digging-sticks. The first Bear went into the hut, and found 
the Coyote lying by the fireplace, groaning. The Bear asked him 
what the trouble was, and the Coyote replied, “Oh, I’m sick.” To 
this the Bear said, “I don’t believe you. You have been down at 
my camp, and made trouble there.” “No, I haven't,” said the 
Coyote, “I’ve been sick up here for a long time.” “But the birds 
said that you had been down at the camp, and had marked their 
heads with red, and eaten up all the food,” replied the Bear. The 
Coyote, however, stoutly denied that he had been to the Bears’ 
camp, and repeated the statement that he had been lying sick in his 
hut for a longtime. “I’ve been here sick,” he said, “and have 
heard the children playing round outside, but no one has come in 
to see how I was.” At this moment the Bear made a thrust at the 
Coyote with the sharp stick. The Coyote dodged, crying, as he did 
so, “Whee.” The Bear struck again, but this time the Coyote 
jumped up through the smoke-hole, and escaped. The other Bear, 
who was stationed at the smoke-hole, struck at the Coyote as he 
passed, but missed him. 

As soon as he was clear of the hut, the Coyote ran to a big log, 
where he had hidden his bow and arrows. The Bears followed as 
fast as they could, crying, “ Hurry up, there, hurry up! We'll catch 
him, and make a quiver out of his skin.” The Coyote jumped over 
the log to where his bow was, and got it and his arrows all ready. 
He waited for the Bears to jump up on the log. The one that had 
been at the smoke-hole reached the log first, jumped up on it, and 
was shot by the Coyote at once. The other Bear came next, and 
was likewise shot by the Coyote. When he had killed both the 
Bears, he came out from behind the log, and said, “ All people can 
call me Coyote.” 


COYOTE AND THE FLEAS. 


The Coyote was walking along a road one day, and came to where 
a Mole was working. He stood and watched the Mole for a while, 
then stuck his foot down in front of the Mole, and kicked him out 
of the ground, saying “ Hello, Cousin.” The Mole had a little sack 
that he was carrying, and the Coyote, thinking that it contained 
tobacco, said, “ Here, give me a smoke.” The Mole replied, “ No, 
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I have no tobacco.” The Coyote answered, “ Why, yes, you have; 
you have some in that little sack.” The Mole repeated that he had 
no tobacco, that there was none in the sack. ‘“ Let me look in the 
sack,” said the Coyote. “No, you can’t look at it,” said the Mole. 
“Well, then, if you won’t let me, I will take it away from you,” and 
the Coyote grabbed the sack, and took it away. He opened it, and 
found that it was full of fleas. They jumped all over him, and began 
to bite him. The Coyote cried out, “ Take it back, Cousin, take it 
back,” but the Mole had run to his hole, and disappeared. The 
Coyote was left to howl alone. After a while he looked around, and 
said, “ People can call me Coyote.” 


COYOTE AND THE GRAY FOX, 


The Coyote was going up over a hill into a valley that lay on the 
far side, when he saw a Gray Fox coming down the valley along the 
foothills. The Fox kept crying out, as he thought that the Coyote 
would not come into the valley while he was there. The Coyote 
said to himself, “What can he be crying out so loudly for?” In 
order to see what was the trouble, the Coyote trotted down the hill 
towards the Fox, and coming within a hundred yards of the Fox, 
said, “I'll bet that is my cousin.” He caught up with the Fox, and 
asked what had been the cause of his crying and hallooing so loudly. 
The Fox answered that he had been gambling, and had lost his hide, 
which the winner had taken to make a quiver of. (This was a lie, 
but the Fox knew that the Coyote always believed everything he 
was told.) The Coyote said, “ How do you fellows take your skin 
off in that way?” “TI cannot tell you how it is done,” said the Fox, 
“but I could show you if I only had some one to work on.” “ Does 
it hurt much?” asked the Coyote. “Oh, no, not generally; if it 
does, however, you have to keep perfectly still,” replied the Fox. 
“Well, if it does not hurt much, you had better try iton me; I want 
to see how it feels.” Now this was just what the Fox wanted, so he 
said, “ All right, lie down here, and I’ll see if I can do it for you.” 
Pretty soon the Fox had all the Coyote’s hide stripped off, except 
the tip of his nose ; when he got this far, he just broke the end of 
the nose off, thus killing the Coyote. Then the Fox laughed and 
shook the skin, saying, “I’ll make me a Coyote-quiver for my arrows 
out of this,” and went off, leaving the Coyote lying there. By and 
by the Buzzard came along, and picked out the Coyote’s eyes. 
While he was eating them, the Coyote came to life, jumped up, and 
cried, “ Who is that that is digging my eyes out?” But his eyes 
were both gone, and he could not see anything. He crawled about 
in despair, but soon came to a pine-tree where he found a lot of gum. 
He took two pieces of this, stuck them in his eye-sockets, and made 
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a pair of eyes of them. When he had done this, he found that he 
had lost his tail. So he picked up a bit of a branch that was lying 
on the ground near by, and stuck it on for a tail. As he went off, 
he said, “ People can call me Coyote.” 


HOW THE COYOTE MARRIED HIS DAUGHTER, 


One of the Coyote’s daughters was a very beautiful girl. The 
Coyote was very fond of her, and was always scheming as to how he 
might succeed in marrying her. One day a plan occurred to him, 
He made believe that he was sick, and lay there, groaning. He told 
his family that he was going to die, and instructed them to prepare 
a scaffold three or four feet high of boughs, etc., to burn his body 
on. The Coyote’s wife and daughters prepared everything accord- 
ing to directions, and gathered a great quantity of sage-brush to put 
under the scaffold when the time came to burn the body. The 
Coyote told them that when they had once started the fire, they 
were to go away at once, and not look back. Soon after telling them 
this, the Coyote made believe he was dead. His family carried out 
his orders, and having lit the fire under his body, went away, crying. 
As soon as they were gone, the Coyote jumped down from the scaf- 
fold, and went off. Two or three days after he came back, and meet- 
ing his daughter, made love to her. After a while he married her. 
A week or two after they were married, the old woman who had 
been the Coyote’s wife before suspected that there was something 
wrong. She suspected that the man who had married her daughter 
was really her own husband whom they had thought dead. One 
day, when the Coyote had gone out hunting, the old woman said to 
her daughter, “I think that you have married your father.” The old 
woman knew that the Coyote had a scar on the back of his head, 
which was due to an old wound. So she told her daughter to try to 
get her husband to let her hunt for lice on his head, when she 
would have an opportunity to see if he had a scar. After several 
days the young girl succeeded in getting her husband to let her 
hunt for lice on his head, and in a minute she found the scar. She 
said, ‘‘ Now I have found you out ; you are my father.” The Coyote 
jumped up and laughed till his sides ached, then he said, “‘ People 
can call me Coyote.” 

Roland B. Dixon. 
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SOME ITEMS OF ALGONKIAN FOLK-LORE. 


DicTIONARIES of the languages of savage and barbarous peoples 
often contain many interesting and valuable items of folk-lore. The 
present writer, having had occasion to familiarize himself with the 
late Abbé Cuoq’s! dictionary of the Nipissing dialect of the Algon- 
kian stock, has noted the following, which, with the Indian words 
relating to them, are worthy of attention : — 

1. Agonakwens, “the little woman of the sacrifice” (p. 17), from 
agoj, “to suspend, to hang,” and zkwens (diminutive of zkwe), “little 
woman.” Concerning this word Cuog observes: “ Before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, these Indians used to place upon an elevated 
platform a young woman as a sacrifice to the god of war, in order to 
obtain his protection in a military expedition.” See No. 46. 

2. Agwatcing potawe, “she kindles her fire outside” (p. 18). This 
expression is said by euphemism of menstruating women. With the 
heathen Indians, women in that condition were not allowed to asso- 
ciate with anybody, and had to cook for themselves apart from all 
the rest. 

3. Aiabe opikwan, “the back of a male” (p. 20). Cuoq says of 
this expression: “ C’est en réalité une Jonge de chevreuil (a loin of 
venison).” He cites Thavenet, one of his predecessors among the 
Algonkins, as remarking: “ At the birth of boys a curious ceremony 
takes place, during which they sing continually: azabe opikwan.” 

4. Ajawisikanendamawicin, “pour me out of your mouth into 
mine” (p. 25). This was formerly “a great mark of affection,” but 
only “a vague remembrance of it now survives.” 

5. Akoskowewack, “herbe de Vénus”’ (p. 34). A plant which, 
“according to the superstition of the Indians, has the power of in- 
spiring the passion of love.” 

6. Apanjinaman (p. 56). This word Cuog defines as “a sort of 
blackish face-paint which the pagan Indians used in their fasts.” 
The word is still in use among the Christian Indians in the sense of 
“stove-polish.” See No. 21. 

7. Atawaamok, “they navigate together” (p. 64). The name 
given to the three bright stars in the belt of Orion. They are looked 
upon, as the name signifies (from atawaam, “to travel on the water 
together,” —aza, “together,” aam, “to travel on the water”), as three 
Indians who are canoeing along the waters of the sky. 

8. Atcitatikwan, “a tree planted upside down on the grave of a 
dead man,” from afcitc, “upside down,” and atik, “tree” (p. 66). 
According to Cuog, this practice is still observed at the obsequies 
of pagan Indians. 

1 Lexigue de la langue algonquine (Montréal, 1886). 
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9. Cacacakinindjini, “to bend the hands back,” from cacaki, 
“bent backwards,” and nénaj, “hand” (p. 79). Formerly the young 
Algonkins thought it an honor to be able to do this. 
10. Cacacakaami, “to toe out in walking” (p. 79). According to 
Cuogq the Iroquois formerly used to “toe out,” while the Algonkins 
affected to “toe in.” The young people kept up the custom longest, 
but “reciprocal ridicule” induced them to drop it (p. 50). Cuog 
cites the expression atanimasitekazo, “to mimic those who ‘toe out’ 
in walking.” Cacacakaami is from cacaki, “in the contrary direc- 
tion,” and aamz, “ to step.” 
11. Cacipanamowin, “a sort of game, in which the one who holds 
) his breath the longest wins the prize” (p. 80). The word is derived 
from cacip, “lengthened,” and anam, “to breathe.” The formula of 
beginning is: Atwatita awekwenitok nitamke nasamokwen = “ Let 
us play to find out who will breathe first.” 

12. Esimik, “a sort of gorget used by the Indians” (p. 102). 
Formerly these gorgets were made of shell (es), hence the name. 
Now the material is of an entirely different sort. 

13. Hahi! This is “a cry of grief in funeral songs” (p. 111). 
Says Cuoq: “If a chief has distinguished himself during life by 
some brilliant act, he is given after death solemn obsequies. A sort 
of bard sings praises of the hero in a mournful voice, and the ahi, 
' repeated three or four times by the audience, forms the refrain of 
j the song.” 
i 14. Heh! This word (very strongly inhaled) is the choral response 
| to the warrior’s song, the dance-song at name-giving, etc. (p. 111). 

15. (Ni)iaw. This term, which signifies literally “my person, my 
homonym,” is used in salutation between persons who bear the same 
name (p. 113). Even children use it to their grandparents. The 
original signification of zaw seems to be “ body, visible form.” 

16. Kiikokek (plural of kijtkoke), “the invisible beings with whom 





\ the ‘medicine man’ is thought to have dealings in his ‘medicine 
lodge’” (p. 159). Ka kijikoketc is rendered “the god of day 
| (eajik).” 


17. Kikaigan, “broken branches, which the Indians stick in the 
ground, bent in the direction in which they have gone, in order to 
mark their path for those who may follow” (p. 160). The word is 
} derived from £7, “mark, sign,” and the instrumental -gaz. 

18. Kikinonowin. This word Cuogq defines as “prognostic derived 
_ from observation of the stars” (p. 163). In answer to the question : 

“ How do you know when the sap will run in the maple-trees?” the ) 

Indians reply: Kitci anangoc isa nind ani kikinononanan = “ The 

great star tells us it.” Kzkinonowin contains the radical szkzno, | 

“sign, mark” (a derivative from the simpler radical 47%, “ sign, 
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mark”). Among the Sauteux, Cuogq tells us Aikinonowin signifies 
“annual course, completed year,” while some other Algonkian tribes 
use it in the sense of “the first day of the year.” 

19. Kitctkanakwat, “the sky has wavy (dappled) clouds” (p. 177). 
To see such clouds in winter is a sign of rain. The Indian saying 
is: Kitctkanakwat, ta sokipo = “ The sky is dappled, it is going to 
rain.” The roots of kitctkanakwat are kitctk, “dappled,” anakwat, 
“cloud.” 

20. Konas, “cover, blanket” (p. 184). These Indians have an- 
other weather-proverb. When the ice begins to crackle they say : 
Andaokonasi mikwam, ta sokipo=“ The ice is seeking its blanket, 
it is going to snow.” 

21. Makatekewin, “the fast of the pagan Indians to obtain good 
hunting from the manitou”’ (p. 199). The word is derived from 
makateke, “to blacken the face,” — face-blackening was the sign of 
the fast. See No. 6. 

22. Memegwesiwak (plural of memegwesi), “a sort of sirens or 
water-nymphs, which, the Indians believe, live in the water and in 
hollow rocks” (p. 43). They are said to steal very much and to 
speak with a nasal twang. There are many sayings about them. 
Cuogq tells us that “when, by mischance, when travelling by water, 
one has let fall anything into the river or lake, it is the custom to 
say memegwesi o kat aian=“the memegwesi will have that,” or 
“that is for the memegwesi.” Certain rocks or stones having some 
resemblances to parts of the human body are called memegwesi- 
wabik =“ memegwest-rock ;”” and, in passing by these, the canoe-men, 
even now, “either in jest or in superstition, toss at them a piece of 
tobacco,” etc. Of these “nymphs” the saying goes: Memegwesi ta 
kimotasapi, nitakimotiwak, memegwestwak, “the memegwesi will rob 
the net ; they are thieves, the memegwesi.” The “nasal twang” of 
these creatures has furnished an expression of a figurative sort to 
the language in memegwestko, “ to speak with a nasal twang,” liter- 
ally “to imitate the memegwest.” 

23. Micipicitok, “a species of ‘lion’ said to live in the water” 
(p. 215), —the “ water-tiger” of many myths and legends. The word 
is derived from mici, “big,” and piciw, “lynx.” Another fabulous 
creature is the micikinebik, “the great serpent,” which is said to 
possess horns. 

24. Minagosi, “to exhale (a bad) odor” (p. 224). Cuoq points 
out the curious fact that of a dead dog, or other carrion, the animate 
form of the word must be used — minagosi =“ it smells (bad),” while 
of a dead man (whom one respects) the inanimate form must be em- 
ployed, — minagwat, “it stinks.” 

25. Mindawekackwe, “his nails say that he is discontented” 
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(p. 226). The Indian belief is that the little white spots, so often 
seen on the finger-nails, are a sign of discontentedness. The word 
is derived from mindawe, “to be discontented, to sulk,” and ackwe, 
“ nail.” 

26. Mosewabite, “to have bad teeth, to have toothache” (p. 241), 
This word signifies literally “to have a worm in one’s teeth (6:2).” 
The name mose is given to a worm that gnaws wood. 

27. Nakwetagewin, “the chorus, or refrain in response to the 
orator’s song”’ (p. 252). The word is derived from nakwetage, “to 
respond, to chant Aeh/ heh!” An older name for such responses 
is tcingwaamagewin. See No. 14. 

28. Nangandama, “to lighten one’s load by eating it” (p. 258), 
This is said of the Indians on the hunt, “ who, when they arrive at a 
portage, have not the courage to carry their provisions on their 
backs, but try to dispose of as much as possible by eating before the 
voyage is resumed.” 

29. Nenabojo (see No. 51). This word is used figuratively also: 
Nenabojonsiwi Simonh=“ Simon is a little Nenabojo.” 

30. Nogwewitamok, “the thunder stops, is not prolonged in its 
rumblings” (p. 285). This is a sign of cold. The saying is: Nog- 
wewitamok, ta kisina, “the thunder stops rumbling, it is going to be 
cold.” When the thunder is prolonged, they say “it will be fine 
weather.” 

31. NMonimotewest, “chrysalis of a butterfly” (p. 287). When the 
Indians find one of these they say: Andi kokomis endate ?=“ Where 
is your grandmother?” In figurative language nonimotewest is ap- 
plied to a taciturn individual. 

32. Nwatcimangwete, “the loon-hunter” (p. 289). The name of 
a certain constellation, — from motcimangwe, “to hunt the loon 
(mang).” 

33. Odjikanang, “ star of the fisher” (p. 294). The constellation 
of the Great Bear is called by these Indians after the “fisher” 
(odjig), — Martes canadensis. 

34. Onwadjikewin, “prognostic from trembling” (p. 305). Among 
the prognostics from the trembling or shuddering of parts of the 
human body are the following: Head, one will have a heavy burden 
to bear; upper lip, one will get angry ; Jower /ip, one will have a feast ; 
eyebrows, one will receive a pleasant visit ; eyelids, one will shed 
tears ; cheeks, it will be very cold; ears, there will be snow; “ands, 
one will skin an animal; /egs, one will make a long voyage. Con- 
cerning these, Cuoq observes that “they exist now only in the 
remembrance of a few old people” (p. 306). The “medicine-men” 
made much of these things. 

35. Opikwanic, “the constellation of the Little Bear” (p. 307). This 
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word seems to be composed of ofikwan, “its back,” with ic, suffix 
used with the names of certain celestial phenomena. 

36. Pakesiwtn, “the so-called ‘dish game’ or jeu du plat of the 
Indians”’ (p. 321). So-called because played with a plate or bowl 
and “plum-stones” (pakesanak). 

37. Pakwatcininins, “the little man of the woods” (p. 325). A 
sort of Indian elf or fairy. The word is derived from pakwate, “ be- 
longing to the woods” and tminins (diminutive of zinz), “little 


. man.” These creatures figure much in myth and legend. 


38. Panabe, ‘‘a water creature of Algonkian mythology” (p. 327). 
The word signifies literally “ guasi-man,” or “not-quite man,” from 
pan, “almost, guast,” and abe, “man.” It is said to be half-man 
half-fish. 

39. Pipakice, “his ears tingle” (p. 344). The Indian saying is: 
Mi pipakice, ta sokipo=“ My ears tingle, there is going to be snow.” 
See No. 34. 

40. Piskwatawin, “a former national game of these Indians ”’ 
(p. 347). It received its name from the fact that one of the great 
intestines (pzskwat=rectum) of the bear or deer was employed in 
the game, and the players cried : Azabe opiskwat! atabe opiskwat != 
“The male, his piskwat/ the male, his piskwat!” Cuoqg vouchsafes 
no more than this about the game. 

41. Sasakiwidjigan, “ sacrifice in the old pagan fashion, immola- 
tion of a victim” (p. 363). Cuogq gives also sasakiwidjiganattk, “tree 
of sacrifice,’ — the pagan Indians suspend on a tree certain objects 
to obtain the good-will of the manitou. See No. I. 

42. Sipingon, “tears” (“river of the eyes’’). Cuoq points out 
(p. 370) that “the Sauteux attribute life to ‘tears,’ saying [in the 
animate form] m7 sifingwetak ; while the Nipissings leave the word 
in the inanimate form, saying sigisen ni sipingon =“ my tears run,” 
“IT shed tears.” 

43. Tcipaimikan, “the way of the dead” (p. 391), — from ¢cipaz, 
“corpse,” and mikan, “path, road.” The name given to the “ Milky 
Way,” the path by which the dead pass to the other world. 

44. Tcipeiwak, “part of the leg a little above the knee”’ (p. 392). 
Cuoq informs us that “these Indians formerly believed wounds in 
this part of the body to be incurable, and most often fatal.” The 
word is derived from ¢cipai, “ corpse,” and zwak, “ flesh, muscle.” 

45. Tcipesak,, “the rotten wood from which comes the will-of-the- 
wisp” (p. 392), —literally “ wood of the dead” (from ¢cipat, “corpse,” 
and sak, “wood’’). Cuoq says the name was given “ because it is 
in or near graveyards especially that the Indians have noticed this 
phenomenon.” 

46. Tesanawi, “to live in celibacy” (p. 398). This word signifies 
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literally “to be elevated above the ground,” “to have the body (-na) 
extended horizontally above the ground and projecting forward [all 
this in the radical ¢es-].” Tesanakwe, according to Cuogq, is “a 
-woman who has her body above the earth, whose body being ex. 
tended does not touch the earth; a woman who has nothing to do 
carnally with men, — gue celibalem agit vitam.” The Virgin Mary 
is styled Kakik tatesanakwewitec Mani=“the ever Virgin Mary.” 
This word ‘tesanakwe (which contains the root zkwe, “woman”’) is 
' evidently built up in contrast with agonakwens, the name the pagan 
Indians gave to the young woman who was immolated on an elevated 
platform as a sacrifice before entrance upon a war expedition (see 
No. 1). Cuogq calls agonakwens, “the pagan virgin,” and ¢esanakwe, 
“the Christian Virgin.” The history of these two words is ve 
suggestive. The word for “virginity, chastity,” used of both sexes, 
is from the same root sesanawiwin. 

47. Waban, “it is day, it is getting light” (p. 413). The radical 
of the word is wad, “white.” As Cuoq points out, it is interesting 
to note how “these Indians attribute the color white to the light of 
day [compare the Latin a/bescere], while most European tongues 
ascribe the color black or dark to the shades of night.” In French, 
é. g., one can say indifferently 2/7 fazt notr or t1 fait nuit. The Aryans 
seem to have emphasized wight as much as some primitive peoples 
(the Algonkins, ¢. g.) have emphasized day. 

48. Waceiabi, “to have a speck or white spot on the eye”’ (p. 416), 
— from wace, “to shine,” and -ad “to see.” As Cuoq notes, it is 
hard to see the justice of this name, since such a spot must obscure 
rather than enlighten the eye. He informs us further that the Iro- 
quois call such a speck in the eye a “star.” This may suggest the 
origin of the appellation. 

49. Windigo, “an anthropophagous giant, and fabulous monster” 
(p. 440). From the windigo have been named windigo-wakon, “a 
sort of edible moss, the famous tripe de roche,” — wakon=“ moss ;” 
and windigo-pinecinjic, a bird so called from its voracity and the 
way in which it attacks and devours other birds. 

50. Wingwak (plural of an obsolete wing), “the winged genii of 
sleep; a sort of somniferous butterflies, which figure in Algonkian 
mythology” (p. 441). Among the sayings in which the word wing- 
wak appears are the following: Ni nisigok wingwak (literally, “the 
wingwak kill me”), “I am overwhelmed with sleep;” wingwak 
ondjita manek (literally, “there are many wingwak”), “ everybody 
is asleep.” According to some of the Indians the wingwak (butter- 
flies or flies), which cause sleep, are ordinarily five for each indi- 
vidual. Cuog cites from Mathevet, a missionary of the middle of the 
last century, this legend: “The Indians say that a man playing in 
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the sky accidentally fell through a hole and reached the earth un- 
hurt. He was surprised to find that the people were asleep, and 
noticing one who slept more than the others, he made a little bow 
and arrow. Then, approaching the man who slept, he let loose an 
arrow at a cloud of insects that were flying about him, and were the 
cause of his sleeping too much. Some of these flies were killed and 
others driven away. The sleeper awoke and the celestial visitor then 
gave the Indians much advice. He foretold that when the bearded 
men should come amongst them they would commence to die off, 
and that when the women of the bearded race settled in their 
country they would be near their ruin.” 

51. Wisakedjak, “the great Manitou of these Indians, to whom 
they attributed the formation of the earth,” also known as Menadbojo 
(p. 442). To-day, however, these Indians “no longer pronounce the 
name of Wisakedjak, except in derision, since they have been Chris- 
tianized. With them Wisakedjak, as well as Nenabojo, is now almost 
a synonym of monkey, in the figurative sense of that word. Of any 
one who imitates what he sees done, it is said: He is a wisa- 
kedjak.” 

Particularly interesting in the above list are those items relating 
to sacrifice (Nos. 1, 41); fairies, elves, spirits, and other fabulous 
creatures (Nos. 22, 23, 37, 38, 49, 50, 51); games (Nos. 11, 36, 40) ; 
rites, ceremonies, etc. (Nos. 3, 4, 8, 15, 21) ; superstitions, omens, etc. 
(Nos. 19, 20, 25, 30, 34, 39). A point of considerable importance is 
the meaning which many of the Indian words have acquired since 
the aborigines have been more or less Christianized. Examples of 
such change are seen in Nos. 6, 46, 51. A comparative study of the 
Indians before and after Christianizing would be of great value to 
the psychologist and to the folk-lorist. 





Alex. F. Chamberlain. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE DEVIL’S GRANDMOTHER. 


ALTHOUGH Satan is the hero of Milton’s epic, we learn nothing 
from that great poem about his female relatives. Shakespeare, how- 
ever, speaks some half-dozen times of “the devil and his dam.” In 
the “ Comedy of Errors” (Act IV. sc. iii.), where the person spoken 
of is a courtezan, we read : — 


Antipholus of Syracuse: Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not. 
Dromio of Syracuse; Master, is this Mistress Satan? 

Antiph.: It is the devil. 

Drom. ; Nay, she is worse, she is the devil’s dam. 


But it is to folk-lore, with its general, if crude, and sometimes 
savage humanity, that we must go for a more or less complete gene. 
alogy of the devil. 

Of all peoples, the Teutons, the modern Low Germans especially, 
seem to have had the most kindly feeling towards the devil, fur- 
nishing him at times with a wife, a mother, and a grandmother, the 
last, who is often indistinguishable from the second, being the most 
important and interesting character. Following are some of the 
proverbs and folk-sayings in which these personages appear : — 


1. The devil is beating his mother (said when rain and sunshine follow 
quickly after each other). 

2. You have brought the devil and his mother (said of unwelcome com- 
pany). 
. If you are the devil, I am his mother. 
. Who are you, the devil or his mother ? 
. Is he the devil, or his wife? 
. The devil and his mother (=all the world and his wife). 
Inseparable, like the devil and his mother. 
To ask after the devil and his mother. 

g. You can go to the devil and his grandmother (= you can go where 
you please). 

10. The devil should have had him long ago, but is waiting to find his 
fellow, for his grandmother wants a new pair of coach-horses. 

11. Where the devil cannot come, he sends his grandmother. 

12. The devil is dancing with his grandmother (said when a whirlwind 
occurs). 

13. The devil’s grandmother can dance on it (said of very thick soup). 

14. As if the devil had ploughed with his grandmother (= awry). 

15. As fast as the devil dragging his grandmother along (= very slow 
and unwillingly). 

16. When the devil’s grandmother has cleaned up hell, he goes off on a 
journey (said when the husband flees before the scrub-broom of his wife). 
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17. The devil and his grandmother are the best guests in the house (said 
when loud quarrelling takes place). 

18. That must go with the devil as freight and his grandmother as deck- 
load. 

19. The devil is bleaching his grandmother (said when rain and sun- 
shine rapidly follow each other). 

20. The devil beats his mother till the oil comes (said when it thunders 
while the sun shines). 


Nos. 2, 12, 13-18 in the above list, as Wossidlo! tells us, are well- 
known in Mecklenburg; No. 10 is Swiss; some of the rest are 
known all over Germany and Teutonic Switzerland ; a few in Hol- 
land and England. , 

For No. 19, we find in Switzerland, “The devil is beating his 
mother ;” for No. 20, in Holland, “ The devil is beating his wife ;” 
and in France, “the devil is beating his wife” (when it rains amid 
sunshine). 

Some of these sayings are of considerable antiquity. According 
to Grimm,? the following are very old, some being earlier than the 
thirteenth century :— 


1. The devil brought me to you, and his mother brought you to me. 

2. To run a race with the devil’s mother. 

3. Is it the devil riding here, or his mother, or his son? 

4. The devil or his grandmother. 

5. A widower a widow wedded, the devil to his dam was added (= things 
got worse). 

6. The devil with his mother (= all sorts of evil at once). 

7. I fear not the devil and his dam. 


A very interesting group of folk-sayings about the devil and his 
grandmother consists of conversations of the latter about or with the 
former. Following are examples :— 


1. “Old people are stiff,” said the devil when he danced with his grand- 
mother. 

2. “Fundus,” said the devil when he found his grandmother drunk in 
the gutter. 

3- “ No matter,” said the devil when he had to mourn his grandmother. 

4. “ That might be a joke,” said the devil as he ran his fork through his 
grandmother. 


As may be seen from the sayings here recorded, the giants, gob- 
lins, and deities of heathen times have helped to color folk-thought 


1 Wossidlo, R., Gott und Teufel im Munde des Mecklenburgischen Volkes. 
Korrespbl. d. Ver. f. niederdeutsche Sprachforschung, 1891, pp. 18-32, 44-48, 
€spec. pp. 30, 31. 

* Grimm, J., Zeutonic Mythology (Transl. Stallybrass), vol. iii. (Lond., 1883), 
Pp. 1007-1009; vol. ii. (1888), pp. 1606, 1607. 
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about the devil. The devil’s mother, or grandmother, often has the 
popular sympathy, and does not always appear as an evil-doing or as 
an ugly individual. 

Enough has been given here to indicate the general character of 
the folk-lore in question, and it would be interesting to follow up in 
America among the people of German, English, and other nation- 
alities, the folk-thought concerned with “ Gotts diiwel un sin gross. 
mudder.” 

Isabel Cushman Chamberlain. 

WORCESTER, MAss. 
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ONONDAGA TALE OF THE PLEIADES. 


Tue Huron-Iroquois seem to have taken little note of the stars, 
though the sun and moon had a prominent place in their mythology 
and customs. The north star could not well escape their attention, 
and they called it the star which always stands still. The Great 
Bear was not entirely overlooked, but the Pleiades formed their favor- 
ite constellation. 

Indeed, the Indians along the Atlantic coast displayed much the 
same judgment. Roger Williams says they called the Great Bear 
by its familiar name, and they had another for the belt of Orion. 
Some called the Pleiades the Seven Stars, and others the Brooding 
Hen, or literally, ‘‘ They sit apart from others,” or are grouped to- 
gether. Wassenaer said of the Indians of New York, “The women 
there are the most experienced star-gazers ; there is scarcely one of 
them but can name all the stars ; their rising and setting; the posi- 
tion of the Arctos, that is the wagon, is as well known to them as to 
us, and they name them by other names.” 

Among the Onondagas a single star is O-chis-tan-oo-kwa, adding 
t-nune in the plural, “Spotting the sky.” I have been promised 
other star stories, but so far have but one from original sources, not 
greatly differing from one told by Mrs. E. A. Smith. It is of the 
Pleiades, or Oot-kwa-tah, “There they dwell in peace.” 

A long time ago a party of Indians went through the woods 
toward a good hunting-ground, which they had long known. They 
travelled several days through a very wild country, going on leisurely 
and camping by the way. At last they reached Kan-ya-ti-yo, “the 
beautiful lake,” where the gray rocks were crowned with great forest 
trees. Fish swarmed in the waters, and at every jutting point the 
deer came down from the hills around to bathe or drink of the lake. 
On the hills and in the valleys were huge beech and chestnut trees, 
where squirrels chattered, and bears came to take their morning and 
evening meals. 

The chief of the band was Hah-yah-no, “ Tracks in the water,” 
and he halted his party on the lake shore that he might return 
thanks to the Great Spirit for their safe arrival at this good hunting- 
ground. “Here will we build our lodges for the winter, and may 
the Great Spirit, who has prospered us on our way, send us plenty of 
game, and health and peace.” The Indian is always thankful. 

The pleasant autumn days passed on. The lodges had been built, 
and hunting had prospered, when the children took a fancy to dance 
for their own amusement. They were getting lonesome, having 
little to do, and so they met daily in a quiet spot by the lake to have 
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what they called their jolly dance. They had done this a long time, 
when one day a very old man came to them. They had seen no one 
like him before. He was dressed in white feathers, and his white 
hair shone like silver. If his appearance was strange, his words 
were unpleasant as well. He told them they must stop their dan- 
cing, or evil would happen to them. Little did the children heed, 
for they were intent on their sport, and again and again the old 
man appeared, repeating his warning. 

The mere dances did not afford all the enjoyment the children 
wished, and a little boy, who liked a good dinner, suggested a feast 
the next time they met. The food must come from their parents, 
and all these were asked when they returned home. “You will 
waste and spoil good victuals,” said one. “You can eat at home as 
you should,” said another, and so they got nothing at all. Sorry as 
they were for this, they met and danced as before. A little to eat 
after each dance would have made them happy indeed. Empty 
stomachs cause no joy. 

One day, as they danced, they found themselves rising little by 
little into the air, their heads being light through hunger. How this 
happened they did not know, but one said, “ Do not look back, for 
something strange is taking place.” A woman, too, saw them rise, 
and called them back, but with no effect, for they still rose slowly 
above the earth. She ran to the camp, and all rushed out with food 
of every kind, but the children would not return, though their par- 
ents called piteously after them. But one would even look back, 
and he bécame a falling star. The others reached the sky, and are 
now what we call the Pleiades, and the Onondagas Oot-kwa-tah. 
Every falling or shooting star recalls the story, but the seven stars 
shine on continuously, a pretty band of dancing children. 

In Mrs. Smith’s story one of the seven children sings as he rises 
in the air, and becomes the faintest star of the group. She gives 
some other very brief tales, the most notable being that of the 
Great Bear. While I had hoped to add others, it seemed best to 
delay no longer the pretty tale of the lost children, brief as it is. 


Moral : feed children well. 
W. M. Beauchamp. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


AtconKIAN. Mohegan. The life of Samson Occom, “ the pious 
Mohegan,” will always be of interest to students of the contact be- 
tween the Red Man and the White in America. Rev. W. De Loss 
Love’s recent volume, “ Samson Occom and the Christian Indians 
of New England” (Boston, 1899, pp. xiii. + 379), is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. The author seems to place a 
high estimate upon the character of this Indian preacher and his 
achievement. 

CHINANTECAN. Pages 68-71 of Professor Starr’s paper (titled 
below) treat of the Chinantecs of the districts of Cuicatlan and Villa 
Alta in Oaxaca, whose language is probably of independent stock. 
Houses, dress, agriculture, intoxicants, superstitions are briefly noted. 
The red cloth worn about the neck or head by the men is character- 
istic, also the hairdressing of the women. Witchcraft and super- 
stitious treatment of diseases prevail. 

Iroguoran. A curiosity in its way is the “ Iakentasetatha kahn- 
wakeha tsini kahawis nonwa ioserate, 1900,” etc., or “ Iroquois 
Almanac for the year 1900” (Tiohtiake — Montreal, 1899, pp. 71), 
published by G. Forbes, Curé of Caughnawaga. The main part of 
the pamphlet is in Indian, but pages 57-66 are in French and pages 
67-70 in English. The Indian text is concerned with an account of 
Kateri Tekakwitha, the “ Lily of the Mohawks” (pp. 32-50), — the 
famous “saint” of the Iroquois, — and general notes about the Iro- 
quois population in Canada and the United States. The rest of the 
pamphlet deals with the history of the Caughnawaga mission, etc. 
Although Iroquois is still spoken generally at Caughnawaga, there 
does not exist “a single family of pure Iroquois blood,” indeed oniy 
a couple of individuals even lay claim to such descent. If we believe 
the statements in the Almanac, there are among the Iroquois at the 
present time 125 descendants of Eunice Williams, of Deerfield, 
Mass. ; 1350 descendants of Silas Rice, of Marlboro, Mass.; 1100 
descendants of Jacob Hill, of Albany ; and 400 descendants of John 
Stacey, another white youth captured during the Indian wars of the 
eighteenth century. No wonder white blood is so common among 
these Indians. — Cherokee. Of more or less interest to folk-lorists 
is “The Story of the Cherokee Bible” (N. Y., 1900, pp. 173), by G. 
E. Foster, which contains some items of tradition, etc., besides biblio- 
graphical notes. — Wyandot. Under the title “ Wyandot Folk-Lore” 
(Topeka, 1899, pp. 116), Mr. W. H. Connelley publishes a collection 
of myths and stories, with brief account of the sociological condi- 
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tion of the Wyandots of Seneca, Mo. Much of the material has 
already appeared in the Journal of American Folk-Lore and the 
“Report of the Provincial Archzological Museum of Ontario,” 
The author promises in the near future a much more elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Juavan. The Juaves, discussed by Professor Starr (pp. 63-67 
of paper titled below), who dwell on the Pacific shore of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, speak a language, classed by Brinton and others as of 
independent stock. Dress, net-making, canoes, commerce, supersti- 
tions are noted. The dress of these Indians is very primitive, and 
they have the general reputation of going naked. WNet-making is 
here a work of the men, and “as they walk, or sit talking, men are 
always busy at their nets.” The alligators of the lagoons are consid- 
ered xagua/ls, and are always treated well by fishermen, who throw 
back into the water some of the fish they have caught. 

MixTEc-ZAPoTECAN. Mixtec. Pages 37-41 of Professor Starr’s 
essay titled below, deal with the Mixtecs of Oaxaca, Puebla, and 
Guerrero, their houses, dress, pottery-making, funerals, etc. At 
Tilantongo, where Spanish influence has been greatest, “ none of the 
men and few of the women retain native dress.” The ¢enates, or 
palm-strip mats, made at Yodocono, etc., are famous ; likewise the 
pottery of Cuquila. Cairns are not uncommon in the Mixtecan coun- 
try, and “each Indian passer-by usually adds his contribution,” the 
belief prevailing that ‘“ foot-weariness may be removed by rubbing 
the foot with one of these pebbles.” — Zapotecan (pp. 45-52). Houses, 
dress, arts and industries (cotton-weaving, shoemaking, pottery, 
etc.), superstitions, etc., are discussed. These Indians appear to be 
intelligent, industrious, acquisitive, and progressive, and they have 
produced “men eminent as political leaders, soldiers, and scholars, 
— Juarez was a full-blood Zapotec.” In the Tehuantepec region 
“the women appear to have more energy and quicker intelligence 
than their husbands.” The legend concerning Tehuantepec, “the 
hill of the man-eaters (pumas)” is very curious. Beliefs about 
naguals, evil eye, etc., and ex-voto cairns abound. It is also believed 
that “ deformities like harelip and defective members are due to the 
eclipsed moon,” and women about to give birth to children are 
advised to “ bind a key or any piece of iron next their body, under 
the belt, to protect against this misfortune.” — 7riguz. The Triquis 
(pp. 41-45) of the high mountains of Tlaxiaco and Juxtlahuaca, speak 
a language considered by some authorities to belong to the Mixtec- 
Zapotecan family, but which is perhaps independent. House, dress, 
and industries are described. The carrying-cloths for ¢ortz//as have 
sometimes designs worked in “highly formal and conventionalized 
human figures.” — Cuicatecs. To the same family belongs the lan- 
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guage of the Cuicatecs of Oaxaca (p. 68). — Popoloco. The language 
of the Chochos (pp. 71-74), of Oaxaca, Puebla, etc., which is termed 
popoleco, is by some authorities considered to belong to the Mixtec- 
Zapotecan family. Houses, dress, cairns, etc., are briefly described, 
and alist of town-names is given. It is said that the Chochos dance 
for good luck as they pass the cairns on the road. Also when they 
gather sap to make mesca/, they “ spill some on the ground; other- 
wise the plants will cease to yield sap.” — Mazatec. The Mazatecs 
(pp. 74-79) of the mountain regions of Cuicatlan and Teotitlan be- 
long by language to the Mixtec-Zapotecan stock. Dress, houses, 
silk-culture, superstitions are briefly noted. Here the women are 
“gorgeous with their gay apparel,” and the houses are in a way sui 
vis. Connected with the rearing of silk-worms, there are many 
curious beliefs, such as not handling tomatoes or chillis, etc. A 
green powder called pisiété (made of the leaves of a plant) “is uni- 
versally carried,” to take away fatigue and to protect against witch- 
craft. Many curious superstitions are connected with the dead. 
Oromi. Pages 4-8 of Professor Starr’s paper deal with the Otomis, 
one of the oldest peoples of Mexico, and second only to the Aztecs 
in the area they occupy. Houses, wool-spinning, dress, carrying- 
cloths, etc., are briefly noted. Here, too, “the women are far more 
conservative in the matter of dress than the men.” Few of the men 
still retain the ancient fashion of wearing the hair in a braid down 
the back. The ayate, or carrying-cloth of zrt/d fibre is characteristic 
and employed for all but the most awkward burdens. The women 
often spin zxr¢/i as they walk, and ancient pottery spindle-whorls, 
found in the fields, are used, the Otomis not making them now. 
SALISHAN. As part of the Report for 1899 of the Committce on 
the Ethnological Survey of Canada, Mr. C. Hill-Tout publishes in 
“Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci.,” vol. Ixix. (Dover, 1899), pp. 500-584, 
“Notes on the N’tlakapamagq of British Columbia, a Branch of the 
great Salish Stock of North America.” The subjects treated of are 
ethnography, social organization, weapons, marriage customs, sha- 
manism, names, mortuary customs, birth customs, tattooing and paint- 
ing, games, clothing, sweat-houses, food, utensils, customs, canoes, 
archeology, physical characteristics, linguistics (pp. 518-534), and 
folk-lore (pp. 534-584). According to the author Cpizum or Spuz- 
zum, the name of one of the villages of these Indians, refers to a cus- 
tom formerly prevalent, — “the peop!e of one place would go and 
sweep the houses of the people in another, and they would return 
the compliment next morning at daybreak ; this was a constant prac- 
tice.” Of the chiefs of these Salish Indians we are told “ they were, 
as a rule, peace-loving men, always more anxious to prevent wars 
than to bring them about” (p. 502), and “the grandfather of the 
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present Lytton chief would go out after a battle and purchase the 
prisoners taken captive in the fight, who were held as slaves by 
the captors, and set them free and send them back to their own 
people again.” Their customs reveal the fact that “their whole lives 
were much simpler and more natural than those of their congeners 
elsewhere,” — particularly is this true of their marriage customs, 
Birth and death customs have been “much modified by missionary 
influence. A very interesting fact is that when roots are to be 
baked, “women only must do it.” Interesting also is the fact that 
the youths of the present day are very different from those of the 
past, the old-time “tests” having been given up. The section of 
Mr. Hill-Tout’s paper which deals with folk-lore, contains: The 
Story of the Elk-Maiden (pp. 534-540) ; The Forgotten Wife Story 
(pp. 540-551); The Story of the Adventures of the Coyote and his 
Son (pp. §51-561); The Fire Myth (pp. 561-563) ; Painted Blanket 
Myth (pp. 563, 564); Husband Root Myth (pp. 564-566) ; Oitcit 
Story (she burns herself) (pp. 566-574) ; Beaver Story (pp. 574, 575) ; 
Story of Coyote, Magpie, Diver, and Black Bear (pp. §75-579) ; Story 
of Hanni’s Wife and the Revenge of her Son (pp. 579-581). There 
are also added some “ General Remarks”’ (pp. 582, 583), and a note 
on the “ Marriage Customs of the Yale Tribe” (pp. 583, 584). These 
myths are largely “observation” myths. Says the author, estimat- 
ing highly the imaginative character of these Indians as seen in 
such stories (p. 582): “ There is not a single peculiar feature of the 
landscape which has not its own story attached to it. There is no 
conspicuous object of any kind within their borders but has some 
myth connected with it. The boulders on the hillside, the benches 
of the rivers, the falls, the cafions and the turns of the Frazer, the 
mud slides, the bare precipitous cliffs, the sand-bars, the bubbling 
spring and the running brook, the very utensils they use, all havea 
history of their own in the lore of this tribe. Every single pecul- 
iarity in bird, or beast, or fish is fully, and, to them, satisfactorily 
accounted for in their stories. The flat head of the river cod, the 
topknot of the blue jay, the bent claws and dingy brown color of the 
coyote, the flippers of the seal, the red head of the woodpecker, and 
a host of other characteristics, all have their explanation in story.” 
As a reflex of the former life of the people these tales are exceed- 
ingly valuable for the sociological data they contain. In conjunction 
with them ought to be read the tales recorded in Dr. Boas’ “ India- 
nische Sagen,” published in 1895. 

Siovan. Catawba. Dr. A. S. Gatschet’s valuable “ Grammatic 
Sketch of the Catawba Language” in the July-September number 
of the “ American Anthropologist” (N. S. vol. ii. 1900, pp. 527-549) 
will interest the folk-lorist by reason of the etymologies of compound 
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nouns and other words contained therein. Among these the follow- 
ing may be cited: cotton (séraksdot) is literally “grass flower ;”” 
wolf (¢é"si suri-e), “ wild dog ;” panther (népé-tuse-hdpre), “‘ some-being- 
tail-long ;” tear (#¢ yd), “eye water ;” gunpowder (buhi hid), “dust 
of gun;” finger (/ksa ttcha), “ of the armitsend.” The color-names 
also ought to be noted. 

TARASCAN. The Tarascans, who live chiefly in the State of Mi- 
choacan, their houses, pottery, canoes, dress, lacquer-work, etc., are 
discussed by Professor Starr (pp. 9-13). An interesting point 
brought out by the author is the notable localization of Tarascan 
industries. In matters of dress the redosos of Parracho are famous. 
The women’s belts are admirably woven and worked with wonderful 
patterns in bird, animal, and human figures. Men make and mend 
the nets; women make the celebrated lacquer-work of Umapan. 
Women and men paddle, and “ when several paddlers move together, 
excellent stroke is observed.” In ancient times the Tarascans were 
renowned for feather-work. The Otomis of Hidalgo and Pueblo are 
treated of at pages 81-83, where their paper-making and the use of 
bark-paper in witchcraft are described. 

Toronacan. The Totonacs (pp. 86-88 of Professor Starr’s paper) 
of the States of Puebla and Vera Cruz are classed by Brinton as an 
independent stock ; other authors (Professor Starr favors this view) 
ally them by speech with the Huastecans of the Maya family. 
Houses and dress are briefly noted ; also festivals, a detailed account 
of the Costumbre at Santa Maria being given. Among other things 
of interest at Santa Maria is “the santoca//i (saints’ house) as they 
call their wretched little church, where the old woman (leader of the 
Costumbre) and her assistants, male and female, conduct curious 
pagan rites before the Virgin and Sefior San José with prayers, some 
of which are Latin and others Totonaco.— Tepehua. For the Tepe- 
huas of Vera Cruz, Hidalgo, and Puebla, whom some of the best 
authorities class with the Uto-Aztecan linguistic family, Professor 
Starr (pp. 83-86) suggests a relationship with the Totonacs, in so far 
as speech is concerned. Dress, night fishing, dancing, superstition 
are briefly touched upon. Recently these Indians, with havoc as 
the result, “have learned to explode dynamite in fishy waters.” An 
interesting “‘snake dance” occurs here. Idols are still venerated 
and figure in semi-religious ceremonials, rain-making, etc. 

Uro-Azrecan. Professor Frederick Starr’s “Notes upon the 
Ethnography of Southern Mexico” (pp. 98), reprinted from vol. viii. 
(1900) of the “ Proceedings of Davenport Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences,” contains a mass of new and valuable information obtained 
by the author during his visits to Mexico in 1898, 1899, and 1900. 
Professor Starr visited sixteen or seventeen tribes, and made good 
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use of his time and opportunities everywhere. The essays are accom- 
panied by a comparative vocabulary of 71 words in 9 languages (Tri- 
qui, Mixe,. Juave, Chontal, Chinantec, Mazatec, Chocho, Tepehua, 
Totonac) and 72 figures of various ethnological objects. — Aztec. 
Pages 33-37 of Professor Starr's essay treat of Aztec dress, weaving, 
musical instruments as seen at Cuauhtlantzinco, Cholula, Lake Patz. 
cuaro, etc. The decorations on the camtsa are one of the things 
that have remained for a large part characteristically Indian. The 
drum called Auehuetl is “still used on festival occasions at many 
Tlaxcalan and Pueblan towns.” At pages 79-81 the Aztecs scat. 
tered in Hidalgo and Puebla are discussed. The mingled population 
of these regions is remarkable in many ways. Here witchcraft still 
flourishes. — 7/axcalan (pp. 14, 15). Houses (and their construc- 
tion), dress, the mountain of Malintzi, natural phenomena, witches, 
“ blood-suckers,”’ “rain and hail bringers,” aguals, birth, marriage, 
death, proverbs, numeration, etc., are discussed. The population of 
the State of Tlaxcala is almost purely Indian, the speech is Aztec, 
and the governor is a pure-blood Aztec. Upon Mt. Malintzi (usu- 
ally connected with Malina, Marina, the favorite of Cortez) a beau- 
tiful woman, who controls the atmospheric phenomena, has her home 
in acave. Witchcraft is in full flourish in Tlaxcala, and folk-medi- 
cine goes everywhere. The “ blood-suckers” are female beings who 
suck the blood of infants; the “ bringers of rain and hail” are pub- 
lic personages who have to do with Malintzi. Among the favor- 
ite wedding-songs are the Malintei and the TZlaxcaltecatl (text and 
music are given). The moon has a great influence over pregnant 
women in popular belief; unmarried persons are looked upon as 
vagabonds ; and the Feast of the Dead is very elaborate. The Tlax- 
calans, who preserve much of the metaphor and poetry of old Aztec, 
have also “a sense for dry humor,” as their proverbs, etc., prove. 
The present Aztec and Tlaxcalan method of counting seems to bea 
curious “mixture of Aztec words and Spanish ideas.” One of the 
popular superstitions is that “unusual howling of coyotes presages 
national disaster.” — Huichol. The Huichols of the State of Xalisco 
speak a language related to Nahuatl (Aztec), according to Dr. C. 
Lumholtz, whose “ Symbolism of the Huichol Indians’ (Mem. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. iii. Anthropol. ii. i. N. Y. May, 1900, pp. 228. 
Maps ; plates i-iv., 298 figs.) is one of the most important of recent 
contributions to the study of the mind and art of primitive man. 
Among subjects discussed, in great detail, are: The Gods and their 
paraphernalia, ceremonial arrows and crosses, votive bowls, shamans’ 
plumes and objects connected with feast-making, facial paintings, 
etc. Dr. Lumholtz’s study of these Indians and the development of 
their symbolism suggests comparison with Dr. Fewkes’s Tusayan 
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studies, ‘‘ rain and the necessity of raising corn” figuring so strongly 
in both. Dr. Lumholtz’s paper is creditable both to the author and 
the publishers of the Museum. — General. “The Obsidian Razor of 
the Aztecs ” is the title of a brief paper by Dr. G. C. MacCurdy in 
the “ American Anthropologist” (N. S. vol. ii. pp. 417-421) for July- 
September, 1900. In ancient Mexico obsidian razors were used by 
tailors, bookmakers, etc., as well as by those who shaved. Ina land 
“where the clergy, the nobility and the army alone had the right to 
wear the hair long . . . the demand for obsidian razors must have 
been great.” The paper deals with specimens in the Museum of 
Yale University. —In the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 
301-309) for September—October, 1900, Professor Frederick Starr 
gives a detailed account of “Mexican Paper.” It is interesting to 
learn that bark paper “is still made over a considerable area in the 
warm mountainous parts of the States of Hidalgo and Puebla.” It 
is the Otomis who do the manufacturing, and the paper “is not used 
for writing, nor wrapping ; it is employed in pagan ceremonials and 
in witchcraft.” Professor Starr is inclined to see more than an ac- 
cidental resemblance in the bark-beaters of ancient Mexico, the 
Tlingits of Alaska, and the Polynesians, —figures of these imple- 
ments accompany the article. —In the same number Rev. S. D. 
Peet has (pp. 311-326) an illustrated article on “Ancient Aztec 
Cities and Civilization.” The author thinks these “ cities” differed 
more from pueblos and Indian villages than many modern authorities 
admit.” 

ZoguE-MixE. Mixe. Pages 52-63 of Professor Starr’s paper 
treat of the Mixes of the districts of Yautepec, Villa Alta, and Te- 
huantepec, their house-architecture, dress, pagan survivals (witch- 
craft, magic, etc.), fiestas. The Mixes are very conservative linguis- 
tically and religiously, but “surprisingly non-conservative in dress.” 
Witches are so common that some towns (Alotepec, e.g.) are full of 
them. Some of the pagan practices even find shelter in the native 
churches, where heathen idols have more than once been discovered. 
Magic practices are still much in vogue. Cannibalism is said to 
have prevailed at several places within the present century. 


GENERAL. 


Animism. Dr. Theodor Koch’s elaborate résumé of our knowledge 
concerning “Animism among the Indians of South America” (“Zum 
Animismus der Siidamerikanischen Indianer”), which forms the sup- 
plement to vol. xiii. of the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie,” 
is noticed elsewhere in this Journal in detail. It deals with the be- 
liefs and practices of the Indians concerning the soul (its nature and 


activities), particularly in relation to disease and death, and the other 
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world. In fact, all questions relating to immortality are here in- 
volved and discussed. 

Lincuistics. A valuable contribution to the Bibliography of 
American Indian Languages is Prof. Frederick Starr’s “ Recent Mexi- 
can Study of the Native Languages of Mexico” (Chicago, 1900, pp. 
19), which appears as Bulletin iv., Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This paper, which is embellished with portraits 
of Leon, Belmar, Pefiafiel, Robelo, de la Rosa, Molina, and Palma, cata- 
logues, with explanatory notes, 75 titles of books, treatises, pam- 
phlets, etc. Of these 47 relate to Nahuatl (Aztec), 7 to Zapotec, 2 to 
Mixtec, 2 to Huastec, and one each to Tzotzil, Zoque, Mixe, Trique, 
Mazatec, Otomi, Cahita, and Chocho. Among the titles particularly 
interesting are: Pefiafiel’s edition of the Fables of AZsop in Aztec 
(from a MS. attributed to Sahagun), published in 1895 ; Molina’s Za 
Rosa del Amor (1894), which “ contains eight lessons of love phrases 
in Spanish and Zapotec for lovers,” —of this book Professor Starr 
remarks “it was published and sold by the author, and was intended 
for actual use.” In the list of authors figure several Indians: A, 
Valeriano, who wrote about the miracle of the Virgin of Tepeyac in 
the sixteenth century, — the work has been several times reprinted; 
M. T. Palma, a full-blood Aztec, author of a good grammar of his 
mother tongue; F. Chimalpopoca; M. Alejandre, a Huastec, who 
wrote a primer of that language, etc. Several of the works men- 


tioned treat of geographical names. 
A. FvC. and. C.C. 
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READINGS. 


GARMENTS OF THE Deap.— The obstinacy with which savage beliefs 
are retained by the rural population of Europe is illustrated by an item 
presented in the “‘ Revue des Traditions Populaires,” 1900, p. 323. 

“In the part of the arrondissement of Dinan which lies near the sea, it is 
believed that people will rise dressed after the manner in which they have 
been interred ; for this reason, when a very poor person dies, demand is 
made on charitable souls to furnish a garment suitable to replace his rags. 
Lately a well-to-do peasant ordered his heirs to put at his side in the coffin 
a large umbrella of blue cotton. To pass to the other side is to cross the 
sea, and many suppose that the coffins float on an interior sea in order to 
go to the other world; the good man wanted his umbrella to use for a 


sail.” 


Love-CHARMS AT WISHING-WELLS. — On page 490 of the same Journal, 
some account is given of the practices usual in the department of the Var. 

“ At Ollioules, maidens dip in the hollow of their hand a little water from 
the spring called Bonnefont, and present it to the young men. In case the 
latter so much as touch the lips, they are forced to love their unsuspected 
enchanter. 

“ At Montrieux, the girl who desires to take a husband offers an oak- 
leaf to the capricious current of a brook. If the water carries off her frail 
burden, it means happiness in the union ; if, on the contrary, the leaf de- 
lays its course, and revolves in uncertainty, the presage is one of misfor- 
tune, it is the austere coif of Saint Catherine which appears on the horizon. 
At the well of Capeau, the beliefs and practices are identical ; but the leaf 
is replaced by a prosaic pin.” 


FAIRIES AS FisHEs. — A story of superstition narrated in the same Jour- 
nal, p. 549, appears to retain of a trace of the animal nature of spirits be- 
lieved to exist in fairy wells. The collector has entitled the tale “ Le pois- 
son merveilleux.” 

“Long ago, in the youth of my grandmother’s great-grandmother, the 
youths and maidens met together in order to fish in the ponds of Guébriand, 
where was to be found a marvellous fish, which was a fairy. This fish was 
brilliant, and illuminated the neighboring water with the brightness of ten 
candles. No one attempted to capture him, for they knew that this was 
impossible, but such as had the luck to see him were fortunate during a 
whole year, and any one who could put his finger in the water, brightened 
by his rays, would be so his life long. One night a malefactor attempted 
_ to get possession of the fish, thinking that such ownership would procure 
him infinite riches. He was punished, for he drowned himself; but from 
that day the beautiful fish of light has never been seen; it is known 
throughout the country that he drew into the subterranean water the per- 
Son who attempted to take him ; the proof is that the body has never been 
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discovered, and that for years the water in the place where it disappeared 
remained black. Assuredly it was that the gate of the subterranean waters 
would not close, and demanded other victims. From that time the fairy 
fish has never been, but in the country it is believed that he will return 
when the world shall be better than it now is.” 

A note informs us that in many parts of Brittany it is believed that 
below the surface of the earth exists an underground sea. 


Some Homety Vianps.— In “The American Kitchen Magazine” (Bos- 
ton), October, 1900, Mrs. F. D. Bergen gives information concerning cer- 
tain traditional sorts of food, which, as belonging to a state of society 
which has so rapidly passed away, may have interest as folk-lore. 

“Many persons have heard of the famous Maryland biscuit or beaten 
biscuit. Some years ago I boarded for a time in a great mansion farm- 
house on the eastern shore of Maryland. We not only had these biscuits 
served daily at table, but we were fortunate enough to witness the entire 
process of making. The dough is made of wheat flour, mixed with lard, 
with a very small quantity of cold water. The ingredients, whose exact 
proportions I do not know, are mixed together, then the mass of dough is 
put on a clean block of wood, and the whole is pounded vigorously with an 
axe for a considerable time. The initiated can tell by the appearance of 
the dough when. it has been sufficiently beaten. I well remember hearing 
a dull, intermittent thumping that lasted throughout a good part of a late 
summer afternoon. At last I asked what was the occasion of the muffled 
thud. Upon being told it was the pounding of the dough, we went to see. 
There stood Pete, the most indolent mulatto boy on the premises. He 
struck one heavy sluggish blow, then took a long rest, then gave another 
blow, and so on and so on. My question caused our hostess to step out 
into the back yard and hurry the boy with his work, as the biscuits were to 
be baked in time for the early farm supper. They were served hot soon 
after they were baked, but those that remained were afterwards put on the 
table cold. The Marylanders are very fond of these biscuits either hot or 
cold, and certainly when fresh they are very toothsome, though undoubtedly 
hygienic objections might properly be urged against them as a frequent 
article of diet. 

“The hoe-cake of the old plantation days is still made in many parts of 
the Southern States, though on account of the general substitution of cook- 
ing stoves for the open fireplaces of earlier times, modifications naturally 
have come about in regard to baking this simple cornbread, of which, when 
made by the hand of cunning, one seldom tires. The name, it is said, was 
given because the cake, made of meal, salt, and water, was often done 
brown on a hoe held in front of the glowing coals or possibly over a bed of 
these. I have heard men from the North, who travelled through Arkansas | 
before the introduction of railroads, say that no ordinary bread could ever 
compare with the hoe-cake baked on a hot board stood aslant before a 
great, blazing wood fire, with which they had been entertained in her log- 
cabin by some old mammy. To-day cakes made in the same way are com- 
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monly, throughout the South, baked on round griddles heated and set on 
top of the stove. In the backwoods of Missouri, a quarter of a century 
ago, the general mode of cooking cornbread was to empty the mixture of 
corn-meal and water, with a little salt, into a large, heavy cast-iron frying- 
pan (the ‘skillet ’ of the South and West, the ‘spider’ of New England) which 
for this use was provided with a cast-iron lid. The coals and ashes of the 
fire-place were then scraped aside, and the covered skillet was placed on 
the heated bricks where they had lain. Hot coals and ashes were then 
heaped on the skillet, and it was left so covered until its contents were 
judged to be sufficiently baked. Cornbread made in this way was some- 
times fairly good, but it lacked the crisp browned surface and the flavor of 
the pone or hoe-cake baked by exposure to the direct radiation from an 
open fire. 

“Wheaten griddle cakes of a kind very common in Northern Ohio thirty 
years and more ago and still in somewhat general use are called ‘flannel 
cakes.’ The ingredients are about the same, I think, as for waffles, but 
the cakes are baked on a hot griddle on top of the stove. The yolks of 
many eggs are beaten into the thin batter of flour and sour milk, while the 
whites of the eggs, after being beaten to a stiff froth are not stirred in until 
the moment before the cooking begins. The batter is of course lightened 
with either soda or saleratus, and the beaten white of the eggs puffs up as 
the cakes quickly cook. Possibly it is these light soft lumps, scattered 
through the cakes, that gave the name of ‘flannel’ to them. I have often 
seen a tall stack of these thin cakes each one buttered and sprinkled with 
sugar as it was put in place, served as a company dish for supper. Usu- 
ally, however, they are made for breakfast, and are brought on to the table 
hot, a few at a time, fresh from the griddle. In one rural household I recall; 
how oftentimes a kind old domestic would tempt the appetite of a child 
who was not hungry by saying, ‘let me bake you dollar-coke.’ Then she 
would return to the kitchen and soon reappear with a tiny cake, really of 
about the dimensions of a silver dollar. 

“In our own family I remember a sort of a fritter which we often had:as 
a breakfast dish. The original name, I believe, had been ‘lengthened 
eggs.’ The recipe had been obtained either from some almanac or farmer’s 
paper. Some one had misunderstood the name, and had quoted it as 
‘linkum davies,’ and forever after the dish was known in the family and 
among relatives and neighbors by that name. The fritters were made by 
beating together eggs, sweet milk, and flour into a thin batter. The batter 
was seasoned with salt, then it was fried, a spoonful at a time, in a deep 
skillet of hot lard. I have often wondered whether the recipe.survives else- 
where under the local name which arose by accident. 

“Here is an Ohio recipe for a kind of fried cakes known as wafers, 
‘Beat well three eggs. Add a pinch of salt and knead with flour into a 
stiff dough. Take a little bit of the dough, a piece perhaps the size of a 
hickory nut, roll this very thin and fry in hot lard just as one fries dough- 
nuts. As each cake or wafer is lifted from the kettle of fat powdered 
sugar should be sifted over it.’ Usually these thin, round cakes are piled 
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one on top of the other. They are eaten instead of cake at supper, or are 
often served as lunch between meals or at picnics. As the very thin, round 
piece of dough cooks, the surface puffs up into little blisters. When we 
were children, we liked to watch the preparation of these wafers and to see 
the blisters puffing up over the surface of the dough. We used to call 
them toad-cakes, on account of this warty appearance.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dakota LEGEND OF THE Heap or GoLtp.—In a posthumous work, 
“Dakota Grammar, Texts, and Ethnography ” (“ Contributions to North 
American Ethnology,” vol. ix.), J. Owen Dorsey has presented this legend, 
an Indian myth written in the Dakota language by Walking Elk, a Yank- 
ton Dakota. Mr. Dorsey’s translation is as follows (pp. 105-109) : — 

A man had four children. And they were all young men, but they were 
poor and seemed as if they would die of thriftlessness. And the old man 
said, “‘ Behold, old woman, my youngest child I have the greatest pity for, 
and I dislike to have him die of poverty. See here ; let us seek the Great 
Spirit, and if we find him, lo, I will give him to train up well for me.” 

The old woman replied, “ Yes, old man, you say well, we will do so.” 
And so immediately they went to the westward, seeking the Great Spirit, 
and they came on to a very high hill; and as they came to it, behold, 
another man came there also. 

And this man said, “ For what are you seeking?” And the old man 
said, “ Alas, my friend, my child whom I pity I want to give to the Great 
Spirit, and so I am seeking him.” And he said, “ Yes, friend, I am the 
Great Spirit. My friend, give him to me, and I will go home with him.” 
(That is, “I will take him to my home.”) 

And so when he (the father) had given him, he (the Great Spirit) took 
him home with him to a house that seemed to stand up to the clouds. 
Then he said, “ Examine all this house as much as you like, and take good 
care of these horses, but do not look into the little house that stands here.” 
Having said this, he gave him all the keys, and he added, “ Yes, have a 
watch of this. Lo, I am going on a journey.” He said this, and went 
away. 

It was evening, and he had come with a great many men, who sat down, 
filling the house. When they had been there a good while, one of the 
men said: “ The boy is good ; that is enough.” And saying this, he went 
out. In like manner all the men went home. 

Then again, the man said: “ Behold, I go again on a journey. Do you 
stay and keep watch.” So again he departed. 

While he was watching, it happened that one of the horses said, “ Friend, 
go into the small house into which you are commanded not to look, and 
within, in the middle of the floor, stands something yellow, dip your head 
into that, and make haste — we two are together. When he brings home 
a great many men, they will eat you, as they will eat me, but I am unwill- 
ing — we two shall share the same,” he said. 
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So the boy went into the little house, and in the middle of the floor stood 
a round yellow thing, into which he dipped his head, and his head became 
golden, and the house was full of shining and light. 

Then he came out and jumped on the horse that had talked with him, 
and they fled. 

Now when they had gone a long way—they went very fast — behold, 
there came, following them, the one who called himself the Great Spirit. 
And he said, “ You bad rascals, stop; you shall not live, whither will you 
go in such a small country as this?” Saying this, he came toward them, 
when they were much frightened. And again he said, “ You are bad ras- 
cals, stop ; you shall not live.” 

Then the horse said, “ Take the egg you have and throw it rearward.” 
And he did so, whereupon the whole breadth of the country became a sea, 
so that he who followed them came to a standstill, and said, “ Alas, my 
horse, have mercy on me and take me to the other side; if you do, I will 
value you very much.” And the horse replied, “ Ah, I am not willing to 
do that.” But he continued to urge him; whereupon he threw himself 
above the water, and so that, when he came to the middle, he went down, 
and both were drowned. By this means the boy passed safely on. 

So it was they came to the dwellings of a people, and remained there. 
But from behind they came to attack, and fought with them ; but the boy 
turned his head around, and his head was covered with gold, and the horse 
also that he sat upon was golden, and those who came against them, he 
caused to be thrown off, and only a few remained when he left them. 
Again, when they returned to the attack, he destroyed them all. And so 
the boy was much thought of by the people. 

The story deals with the incidents of the Forbidden Chamber and the 
Enchanted Horse, which appear in many tales of the Old World. In his 
“Mythology of the Aryan Nations” (London, 1897), G. W. Cox considers 
that “ The Treasure of the House of Ixion, which none may enter without 
being destroyed like Hesionicus, or betrayed by marks of gold or blood, 
reappears in a vast number of popular stories, and is the foundation of 
the story of Bluebeard ” (vol. ii. p. 36). Whatever truth there may be in 
this statement, the myth seems to have had antiquity and wide currency. 

Thus in “ Popular Tales of the West Highlands,” No. 41 (vol. ii. pp. 265- 
275), J. F. Campbell recites a tale of the three daughters of a poor man 
who successively enter a forbidden chamber full of dead gentlewomen, In 
each case they are carried off by a king’s son, who has by enchantment 
been changed into the form of a horse; after two of the sisters have stained 
themselves with blood, and been decapitated, the third is assisted by a cat, 
and is able to restore the prince to his original shape. 

In an Italian story recorded by A. de Gubernatis, “ Mythologie Zodlo- 
gique” (Paris, 1874, ii. 36), we also have an abduction of the heroine, 
entry into the forbidden chamber, and resuscitation of the king’s son. 

In a series of similar tales magic animals, especially the horse, serve as 
the means of punishment for uncontrolled curiosity. 

In the “ Arabian Nights,” we read in the story of the “Third Royal 
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Calander ” how the hero is forbidden to enter the closet with a floor of red 
gold, and in that chamber finds a black horse, which he mounts, and which 
strikes out an eye. In the “ Katha sarit sagara ” it is related that the fairy 
bride of Saktideva prohibits him from ascending to the middle terrace of 
the palace, in which, however, he finds a horse with a jewelled saddle; 
trying to mount, he is thrown into a lake, and to his surprise, finds himself 
in a garden-lake of his own city. 

The magic horse and the pool of gold appear in a Greek story mentioned 
by J. G. v. Hahn (Leipzig, 1864, i. 197), in a form closely analogous to that 
of the Dakota tale. A prince is carried by a drakos or demonic serpent to 
the castle of the latter, opens a forbidden chamber, where he finds a horse 
which advises him, drops his finger in a pool of liquid gold. The drakos 
immerses him in the pool, he flies on the horse, and is pursued. We then 
have the usual incidents of the “ magic flight,” in which the hero is advised 
by the steed to throw down objects which magically change to interspersed 
obstacles ; these are soap, comb, and mirror, which last becomes a lake. 

Instead of the puddle of gold variants introduce a well of magic water, 
as in Grimm, Kinder und Haus-Marchen, No. 136. In a Norwegian tale, 
G. W. Dasent, “ Popular Tales from the Norse,” 1859, p. 358, the finger 
of the young man is dipped in a copper caldron, in which he is afterwards 
immersed ; we have the usual flight and pursuit, the magic objects being 
stone, bramblebush, and pitcher, which produces a lake. 

The citation of narrations belonging to this class might be indefinitely 
extended, and it is clear that the Indian story has affiliation with the 
European. 

Thomas Wilson. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Note. — This tale has been ably discussed by E, Cosquin in his “ Contes 
populaires de Lorraine,” Paris, 1886, No. 12, i. 133, “ Le prince et son 
cheval.” In the story of Lorraine we have, as is common in marchen, a 
combination of incidents which may have previously existed in separate 
form. A prince forbidden by his departing father to enter a certain cham- 
ber, does so with the result that he finds a fountain of gold in which his 
finger is dipped, and on a second visit is entirely immersed. Then follows 
the magic flight (in this case it is not definitely stated that the horse is ob- 
tained from the forbidden chamber) ; thus is concluded the first part of the 
narration. A sequel continues the adventures of the hero after his deliver- 
ance ; he arrives in disguise at a foreign court, at a public competition is 
accepted by a princess as her husband, lives despised with his father-in- 
law, but on occasion of public danger is able to resume his gilded garments 
and save the kingdom, preserves his incognito, but is discovered through a 
wound inflicted by the king himself in order to identify his savior. The 
two parts which in mutilated form appear also in the Dakota story, make 
up the tale, and it would seem that it has become diffused throughout the 
world in this complex shape, while the starting-point and date of the com- 
position, which must have had a single author, are not clear. A class of 
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variants differs from the type of the French tale by introducing the feature 
that the hero has been promised before his birth to a demon or enchanter ; 
the latter thus offers offspring to a childless father, on condition of receiv- 
ing one ¢ two twins, a feature occurring in versions Czech, Mesopotamian, 
Hindu, and Swahili (Zanzibar). Obviously it is this form which has in- 
spired the Dakota version, in which the magician is represented by the 
Great Spirit. The source (presumably European) of the Dakota tale is not 
evident. It is curious to find the egg as one of the magical objects of the 
flight among Kafirs (Cosquin, p. 154); in this case it produces a fog. 
Editor. 


DEATH SIGNS AND WEATHER SIGNS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND AND LAB- 


RADOR. — 1. Three lamps lighted together mean death. 
Harbor Grace, N. F. 


2. The striking of an old and disused clock signifies death. 
Bay Robert and New Harbor, N. F., Labrador. 


3. If a blind falls down, some one in the house will soon die. 
Carbonear, N. F., Labrador. 


4. The meeting of congregations coming from church and chapel is a 
sign of death. 
Carbonear, N. F. 


5. Rapping on the side of a house means death. 
Newfoundland. 
6. The enlarging of a house by joining together two houses or any en- 
larging or lengthening, and not widening, signifies death. 
Venison Tickle, Labrador. 


7. If a girl is married in black, one of the couple will soon die. 
Newfoundland. 


8. Leaving part of a potato bed unplanted means death within the year. 
Venison Tickle, Labrador. 


9. A hollow square resembling a coffin seen in a boiled pudding signifies 
death. 
Bay Robert, N. F. 
10. The frequent popping out from a lamp in the evening is a sign of 
death. 
Bay Robert and Trim Bay, N. F. 
It. Seeing an absent friend is a “ vision” or “token” that one will die 
within the year. Seeing him at sunset, however, signifies long life ; at 
midday, short life. 
Bay Robert, N. F. 
12. Seeing one’s self is a token of long life if you live over that year. 
Bay Robert, N.F. 
13. On the death of a first child in a family, all its clothes must be given 


away, or the succeeding children will die. 
New Harbor and Bay Robert, N. F. 
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14. Some article of clothing intended for an unborn baby must be left 


unfinished or unbought, or the child will die. 
Newfoundland. 


15. If a baby is measured within a year, it will die. 
Dildo and Carbonear, N. F. 
16. It is unlucky for a father to make a coffin for his first child. The 


child would die. 
Carbonear and New Harbor, N. F., Labrador. 


17. It is unlucky to put the baby to the looking-glass before a year old, 


The child will die. 
New Harbor and Harbor Grace, N. F., Labrador. 


18. It is unlucky to cut an infant’s nails before a year old. The child 


will die. 
Trinity Bay and Carbonear, N. F. 


19. The higher the day-dawn the more wind, the lower, the less wind. 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 

20. A sky red before sunrise and the color disappearing before sun is up 

means wind ; if the red continues after sunrise, a fine day. 
New Harbor and Heart's Delight, N. F. 
21. Sunset with a pink hue in the eastern sky is a sign of rain. 

Newfoundland. 
22. Northern lights, if whistled to, will come near (so half-breeds say). 
Labrador. 

23. Northern lights working to the west mean storm or bad weather (in 


winter). 
Topsail Bay, N. F., Labrador. 


24. The fire burning blue means rain. 
New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 


25. Smoke falling is a sign of bad weather, rising of fine weather. 
New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 
26. The cracking of ice in cold weather is a sign that mild weather is 
coming. 
Newfoundland. 
27. Frost coming out of rocks and boards is a sign that mild weather is 
coming. 
Newfoundland. 


28. A smoky chimney is a sign of mild weather. 
Trinity Bay, N. F. 


29. If seal nets in winter “shingle,” ¢, ¢. rise, from say ten fathoms or 
more, to the top of the water, coated with ice, it is a sign that mild weather 
is coming. 
Labrador. 


30. Thunder ends in the quarter the wind is coming from. 
Labrador. 
31. If a squall lasts longer than the calm, the wind is increasing, if the 


reverse, decreasing. 
Carbonear and New Harbor, N. F. 
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32. Spots on the back of the fireplace in winter mean mild weather. 
New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 


33- Ground swell, heaving in, is a sign of mild weather (in winter). 
Newfoundland. 


34. If the land is iow, it is a sign that wind will be on it. 
New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 


35. The sea “ burning” is a sign of a northwest wind. 
Heart's Content, N. F. 


36. A tide unusually low means south wind, a high tide north wind. 
New Harbor and Labrador, N. F. 


37. Mountain Indians point toward a high hill called Great Knife to 


cause wind. 
Labrador. 


A. F. Waghorne. 


Tue GAME OF THE CHILD-STEALING WitcH. —In “ Folk-Lore,” vol. x. 
1900, M. Gaster has discussed the history of a Roumanian charm against 
the child-stealing witch. With great learning and acuteness, he traces the 
career of this particular piece of superstition for two thousand years. The 
charm, directed against the cataract, is cast into the form of an incident. 
The sufferer is said to meet certain evil spirits, known as the “ Windmaids 
and the Beautiful,” who blacken his countenance and blind him. The 
Holy Virgin meets certain sisters whom she bids clear away the mist from 
the eyes of the afflicted person. In another variant the pernicious spirit 
goes to Bethlehem in order to steal the child of the Virgin Mary, but is 
repulsed by the archangel Michael. She confesses her various names, 
which constitute a protective charm. Mr. Gaster shows that the basis is 
identical with that of a love-charm contained in a MS. of the sixteenth 
century, connected with the name of Sisoe. This saint has a sister, Mele- 
tia, whose four children the Devil has swallowed. The sister hides herself 
with her fifth child ; but when Sisoe begs that the door shall be opened to 
him, the Devil enters the house in the shape of a millet-grain, and carries 
off the last child. The saint pursues, and by the advice of friendly trees 
discovers the route taken by the Devil, who is drawn out of the sea with a 
hook, and forced to vomit up the children. In Greek texts published by 
Leo Allatius is found the story as that of Sysynnius and Gylo, who changes 
into a fish ; and this Gylo is the Gello of classic antiquity, a child-stealing 
demon. In Hebrew folk-lore the counterpart of Gello is Lilith, who is re- 
presented as living in the waters, and as a stealer of little children ; against 
her exist early charms which are in origin identical with the one still ex- 
tant. That the names of the demon, in the modern charm, are used as 
prophylactic against her, is only a corruption of the more ancient form, in 
which the names of guardian angels served this purpose. Mr. Gaster justly 
observes that he has followed this charm from the heights of the Carpa- 
thian mountains through Roumania, the plains of the Balkans to old Byzan- 
tium, through Palestine, and as far as the valley of the Nile. Probably 
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additional knowledge might further extend its antiquity, possibly carry it 
back to the most ancient Babylonian period. We have thus an example of 
a superstition, very likely of literary origin, which has emigrated from the 
Orient, and acclimatized itself among modern European peasants. 

The explanation which Mr. Gaster demonstrates for one charm will, I 
am convinced, be found to apply to a vast body of folk-lore, including many 
popular European tales which have passed from land to land. 

In his discussion, Mr. Gaster has not mentioned the existence of a very 
widely diffused game of children, dependent upon the same circle of ideas, 
and in all likelihood of equal antiquity. Under the title of “Old Witch,” 
I have offered a number of American and English versions (Games and 
Songs, 1883, pp. 215-221, 141; Journal of American Folk-Lore, ii. ; see 
also Mrs. A. B. Gomme, “ Traditional Games,” 1898, ii. 391-396). Here the 
scene is precisely that of the tale connected with the name of Sisoe; the 
child-stealing demon lurks at the door of the mother, obtains entrance 
under false representations, and steals the children ; a pursuit and recovery 
takes place, and the children are reanimated. One curious feature con- 
nects the game with classic antiquity ; the demon is represented as limp. 
ing. Now in the glossary of Hesychius, Gello is said to be an etdolon of 
Empusa (one-foot). The game in Europe exists in a vast variety of ver- 
sions, the children being represented as leaves, pots, colored pieces of 
cloth, or colors. The mythologic basis is indicated by the name of Saint 
Catharine of Sienna, given in an Italian version to the mother, just as in 
the charm it is the child of the Virgin that the witch endeavors to steal. I 
have estimated that one tenth part of the traditional games of children, 
played with words in Europe, are nothing more than altered versions of 
this same game, of which the English forms preserve the original idea. As 
Mr. Gaster observes, the attempt to explain such relations on the doctrine 
of independent origins is altogether inconsistent with the facts. I do not 
doubt that if we could revert two thousand years, we should find chil- 
dren in Greece performing the same dramatic action with reference to 
Lamia (the Swallower, /amos, throat), and one of the goddesses ; that in 
Palestine and Assyria we should similarly find children performing the 
capture by the sea-demon Lilith of infants of divine race. We have, in 
the charm and the game, only different developments of the same theme; 
and while the general idea of a child-robbing spirit may be universally 
human, in this particular case we are confronted, not with such independent 
developments, but with very ancient Oriental customs, which have wan- 
dered into Europe, and have replaced, it may be, similar local usages. 
Such is the history of folk-lore in general ; while the underlying ideas are 
common to humanity, the expression of those ideas is constantly taking 
new forms, which are determined by continued diffusion from centres of 
culture. In this manner the ideas and literary productions of ancient 
civilizations are continually blending themselves with folk-lore. 

W. W. Newell. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


THE ConGRES INTERNATIONAL DES TRADITIONS PoPULAIRES, held in con- 
nection with the Paris Exposition of 1900, met from the roth to the 12th 
of September, at the Palais des Congrés. The presiding officer was Mr. C. 
Beauquier, president of the Société des Traditions Populaires. One of the 
vice-presidents was Mr. G. Kunz, a delegate of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. Mr. P. Sébillot acted as General Secretary, and read a letter 
addressed to him by Mr. G. Pitré, in which the latter expressed his confi- 
dence that the Congress would add another proof of the variety of themes, 
and importance of objects belonging to a study still young. ‘ Young per- 
sons will learn to value as it deserves this new branch of science, which 
is intermediate between ethnography and linguistics, and which furnishes 
an important support to anthropology, sociology, and history. Those who 
have been their predecessors in this career will be rejoiced in the apprecia- 
tion of their herculean labors, which only the other day were regarded as 
of little consequence, and considered almost as dreams and illusions.” 
Mr. Pitre then went on to urge the necessity of preparing a bibliography 
of the folk-lore of the various nations. “The final results of science will 
be attained only by virtue of a knowledge of similar traditions and customs 
among different peoples, a work which no one can usefully undertake with- 
out the aid of such a bibliography.” A resolution was ultimately adopted 
recommending that in each country a committee should be chosen to for- 
ward the preparation of a bibliography of the folk-lore of that country, to 
be in one of three languages, French, English, or German. It was also 
resolved that provision should be made for the classification of tales found 
in publications not devoted to traditional studies. A resolution was fur- 
ther adopted, that the different societies might through their secretaries 
communicate the results of researches, or undertake labors in common. 

Among papers presented at this Congress, cursory mention may be made 
of afew. Mr. Vouletich-Voukassovitch gave an account of the moreska, a 
Dalmatian heroic dance, in which the Moro, king of the negroes, is repre- 
sented as endeavoring to carry off a girl beloved by the white king. An- 
other ceremony of the same country, performed in the season of the Car- 
nival, bears the title of the “King of the village.” The king enters a 
church, and after mass the “mostra” is danced, then an ox decapitated, 
which is destined for the feast of the king and queen. In the same coun- 
try, the Vovikatchées are mourners who, like the Voceratrices of Corsica, 
improvise songs in honor of the dead. Mr. Sébillot gave an analysis of 
his memoir on the “ Evolution of Costume.” The difficulty of this study is 
owing to the absence or rarity of documents preceding the present century. 
The disappearance of the ancient manner of dress follows a regular law, it 
being, among women, the coif which is the last to yield. He gave it as 
his opinion that, on the shores of the channel, the coiffure stands in rela- 
tion with race, and has been influenced by emigrations from Great Britain. 
With regard to the costume of Poitou, Mr. H. Gelin had already affirmed 
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the necessity of caution in drawing conclusions ; thus, a certain Coiffure, 
which had been referred to the fourteenth century, had in fact only attained 
its present amplitude during the nineteenth, 

Mr. R. Rositres attempted to formulate certain laws for the develop- 
ment of legends ; such he thought were, that among all peoples of the same 
mental capacity the imagination worked in the same manner, and often 
gave birth to similar legendary creations ; again, that in proportion as the 
reputation of any hero declines, the legend which had been created in his 
honor attaches itself to another more famous personage ; further, every 
legend which alters its medium transforms itself in such manner as to cor- 
respond to the ethnographic and social conditions of the new medium. 
Mr. M. Tcheraz discussed the “Origin and Development of Legends in 
Armenia,” arriving at the following conclusions: the reservoir from which 
these legends have issued is not India, but Bactriana; each tale had for 
author some man of genius, who at a later period had interpolators and 
imitators. These views were naturally objected to by partisans of the 
theory of independent origins. The Comte de Charencey read a memoir 
on “ Negro Folk-Lore in America,” in the course of which he analyzed two 
tales, one found among negroes in Africa, the other in Guiana, which had 
the common trait of “the decapitated by persuasion.” The story of Cay- 
enne he considered to be formed by a combination of an aboriginal ele- 
ment with elements Indian and civilized. Mr. S. Prato read a specimen 
of a “Comparative Study of Popular neo-Greek Songs and of European 
and Oriental Songs.” Mr. Kunz presented a printed memoir on the folk- 
lore of the precious metals exposed in the section of the United States. 
Mr. Hoffmann-Krayer read a study on “ Folk-Lore in Switzerland,” and 
also gave an account of the formation of the Swiss Folk-Lore Society, 
which now numbers nearly 500 members. He exhibited a magnificent 
album of Swiss costumes, published by the Polygraphic Society of Zurich. 
Mr. T. Volkov exemplified the primitive and traditional processes by the 
aid of which the peasants of the Ukraine make their arithmetical and geo- 
metrical calculations. In the course of discussion, similar methods of 
peasants in Poitou were pointed out. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Zum ANIMISMUS DER St}DAMERIKANISCHEN INDIANER, von THEODOR KOcH 
(Supplement zu Band XIII. Internationales Archiv f. Ethnographie). 
Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1900. Pp. viii, 146. 


In this elaborate essay, which is provided with an excellent index (135- 
145, three columns to a page) and a less satisfactory bibliography (pp. vii-— 
viii.), the author confines himself to the record and discussion of animistic 
phenomena among the Indians of South America alone, not venturing upon 
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comparisons with similar phenomena in other regions of the globe. The 
value of his compilation is increased by the fact that Dr. Koch was himself 
a member of the Meyer Expedition to the sources of the Xingu, being thus 
enabled to add to his material many data obtained by him on the spot. 
The topics treated of are: The Indians’ idea of the soul ; the transition of 
the soul into the bodies of animals ; the souls of the dead as spirits; the 
soul as the cause of disease and death and defences against these ; protec- 
tive measures against the spirit of the dead; the other world. Rejecting 
the earlier view (shared by Bastian) that death gave rise to the primitive 
theories of soul-phenomena, Koch adopts the Peschel-Tylor view that the 
belief in a soul was reached by savages through observation of dream- 
occurrences. In support of this theory he utilizes the rich material re- 
cently published by von den Steinen, Ehrenreich, and others concerning 
the “ dream-life ” of the Brazilian Indians. He points out that the Indians’ 
idea of the nature of the soul during sleep and during the narcosis of the 
“ medicine-man ” is the same, and that several tribes denote this narcosis 
by the same word as that for “death.” The Otomacs call the condition 
induced by tobacco-smoke “day-dreaming,” “dreaming with open eyes,” 
etc. Dreams are so real to some of these Indian tribes that their theory 
of the soul and of the future life seems to rest upon as positive knowledge 
as lies at the bottom of any of their beliefs. 

In the transition of the soul (during sleep, in the narcosis, after death) 
into the bodies of beasts and birds, the natural predilections of certain tribes 
for certain creatures often crop out. The great power of the “ medicine- 
man” arises from the belief that he can change himself into animals, birds, 
etc., during his lifetime, and can traffic with all sorts of souls, bestial or 
aviform. Another very common belief is that the souls of the dead, which, 
though human-like in shape, are invisible to those awake, appear in sleep 
and dreams, most frequently as evil spirits, who can be conjured up also 
by “medicine-men.” Most to be feared of all such spirits are the souls of 
the “ medicine-men,” whose graves even are greatly dreaded. 

Hardly any native tribe of South America, if we believe the author, attrib- 
utes disease and death to natural causes. They are ascribed to the power- 
ful “medicine-men,” to the evil-minded souls of the dead, who hover about 
the living eager to work ill. Needless to say that in South America it is 
the fundamental idea of innumerable ceremonies to prevent the dead from 
coming back to earth to plague the living. To that end, special pains are 
taken with the funeral, etc. ; sometimes companions, wives, relatives, are 
buried with him; sacrifices of infinite variety are made; a scapegoat is 
employed ; self-mutilation, etc., of the survivors is ordained, likewise fast- 
ings and similar procedures ; fires are kept up on the grave, etc. Other 
more forcible means, too, are often employed: The hut in which the man 
died is cleansed, abandoned, or destroyed ; the return of the dead is barred 
(he is buried a long way from home; obstacles are put in his path ; loud 
cries and noises are made to drive him off ; the corpse, the grave, etc., are 
treated in a fashion likely to hinder or prevent the movements of the spirit ; 
the name of the dead is left unspoken, etc.) in a hundred diverse ways. 
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The section on “ Mourning for the Dead” (pp. ro1-117) is very interest- 
ing. Among other things Dr. Koch notes that mourning often continues 
for a very long time, the funeral songs and ceremonies being repeated 
sometimes until nature can no more ; that these ceremonies are mostly left 
to the women; that the mourning, weeping, etc., are not infrequently “ put 
on,” the funeral ceremony often quite formal, with set phrases, etc. ; that 
the mourning is often begun before the death of the patient ; that strangers 
and parties not at all connected with the dead often join in “loud and 
long.” Sometimes it is probable we have in this “mourning” a custom 
originally dictated by fear, practised as a means of protection, but sunk in 
the course of time into an empty ceremonial. The existence of such 
“reductions” among primitive peoples is a matter that merits further 
investigation. 

Another interesting section of the essay is that which treats of “the 
other world and the future life ” (pp. 117-132). That the “other world” 
lies in some part of the earth is a belief common to many tribes ; others, 
like the Matacos, place it underground ; others, still, located it in the stars, 
the sun, etc. Worthy of remark is the Bakairf idea that heaven and earth 
lay once beside each other, and the transit was easy; but too many people 
died in heaven, so they settled on the earth, causing the sky to rise up 
where it now is. As to the manner of life in the other world, opinions dif. 
fer among the South American Indians. Many tribes believe it to bea 
continuation (sometimes intensified) of life on earth with the same actions, 
institutions, etc. ; others hold that only the “good” or “brave” go to 
heaven, or have the best places there. Often the passage into the next 
world is thought to be very difficult, with many obstacles in the way, so 
that the “medicine-man” has to be called upon to “make the path 
straight.” Some tribes, like the Marauhas, e. g., show, according to the 
author, the results of missionary influence. Dr. Koch believes that no in- 
dependently developed “ theory of recompense,” in our sense, exists among 
any South American Indians, although many tribes have the idea, more or 
less, that the condition of life in the next world is in some way or other 
connected with actions during life in this. 

The author has not fully digested his material, which needs further study 
and consideration. His essay is, however, a collection of folk-lore data of 
the highest value, and will be welcomed by all students of the mind of 
primitive man. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 


Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History. Volume III. 
Anthropology II. I. SymBotism or THE HutcHoL INpIANS. By Carl 
LumuHottz. New York, May, 1900. Pp. 228. Maps, Plates i.—iv., 298 
figures. Fol. 

This well-printed and profusely illustrated study is a credit alike to the 
author and to the Museum. The author visited the Huichols in 1895- 
1896, and again in the spring of 1898, spending altogether more than a 
year amongst them and their neighbors the Coras. After a “ Brief Sketch 
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of the Country and Tribe” (pp. 5-23), the author discusses in detail : Gods 
and their Paraphernalia (pp. 24-82); Ceremonial Arrows (pp. 83-107) ; 
Shields (pp. 108-153); “Eyes,” or crosses of bamboo-splints or straws, 
interwoven with colored twine or yarn in the form of a square (pp. 154- 
160) ; Votive Bowls (pp. 161-168) ; The Ark of the Deluge Legend (pp. 
169-173) ; The Shaman’s Plumes, and Objects connected with Feast- 
Making (pp. 174-196); Facial Paintings (pp. 196-203); Miscellaneous 
Symbolic Objects (pp. 204-208). Pages 209-217 are occupied with the 
“Conclusion,” and the work ends with three good indexes (not alphabeti- 
cal but topical), — one of “ Prayers, with their representative Symbols,” 
one of “ Symbols and their Significance,” and one of “Objects and Ideas, 
aud their representative Symbols.” 

The Huichol Indians (their Mexican name /wuicholes seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the tribal designation Virdrika, Visddika) occupy at present a 
territory some 40 miles by 25, exceedingly rugged and difficult of access, 
watered by the Chapalagana River, in the district of Colotlan, State of 
Xalisco, Mexico. They number some 4000 souls, speak a language akin 
to Nahuatl, and while some have put on an external show of Christianity 
for selfish purposes, “their ancient beliefs, customs, and ceremonies all 
remain in their pristine vigor, these Indians jealously guarding their coun- 
try against encroachment by the whites” (p. 5). In spite of the mission- 
ary work of the past we are told: “To-day there is no priest among them, 
the churches are in ruins, and the Huichols are living in the same state of 
barbarism as when Cortés first put foot on Mexican soil. The introduc- 
tion of sheep, cattle, and iron implements has modified to some extent 
their mode of life, but not so much as one would expect.” It is of sucha 
people, whose life is religious, and “ from the cradle to the grave wrapped 
up in symbolism ;” who spend a great deal of their time at ceremonies and 
feasts ; and whose idea of the perfect life was expressed by one of them- 
selves in the words “to pray for luck to Tatévali [the god of fire], and to 
put up snares for the deer,” that Mr. Lumholtz has so much that is valua- 
ble and interesting to relate. Among the deities of the Huichols are: 
Grandfather Fire (Tatévali), to whom belong the macaw, the royal eagle, 
the cardinal-bird, the tiger, the lion, and the opossum, —also herbs and 
grass; Great-Grandfather Deer-Tail (Tatétsi Mara Kwari), a second god 
of fire, who is also a singing shaman, to whom the white-tailed hawk be- 
longs ; Father Sun (Tayati), to whom belong the turkey, the rabbit, the 
tiger, the red-tailed hawk, the quail, the giant woodpecker, the swallow, and 
the cardinal-bird ; The Setting Sun (Sakaimdéka), the assistant of Father 
Sun ; Elder Brother, the god of wind or air, the messenger of the gods, — 
to him belong the deer, the rattlesnake, the rabbit, the gray squirrel, the 
hummingbird, all parrots, certain hawks, the owl, the hen, the cock; 
Grandmother Growth (Takétsi Nakawé), the producer of all vegetation, 
and the Corn Mother, to whom belong squashes, beans, and sheep, — she is 
also the mother of the gods ; Mother East-Water (Taté NaaliwAmi), whose 
baton is the lightning, and whose skirt is the flowers that follow the rain, 
— to her belong cattle, mules, and horses ; Mother West-Water (Taté Kye- 
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wiméka), to whom belong deer, corn, and the raven ; Mother South-Water 
(Taté Rapawiyéma), to whom belongs the seed-corn; Mother North-Water 
(Taté Hatitse Kipuri, “ mother cotton-wool, rain and fog hanging in the 
trees and grass’”’), to whom belong corn, squashes, beans, flowers, cattle, 
mules, horses, and sheep ; Young Mother Eagle (Taté Vélika Uimali), whose 
dress is the stars, and who holds the world in her talons. The moon (not 
highly venerated by the Huichols) is a grandmother, and has to do chiefly 
with making native beer and protecting against the god of death (Toké- 
kami). The stars are all gods or goddesses and the morning-star (these 
Indians bathe in the morning at dark) is the one from which they “ gain 
knowledge ” and “medicine” for rain. Another figure in Huichol mytho- 
logy is Grandfather Kauyumali, the god who “ put the world into shape.” 
The motif of Huichol religion is “the desire of producing rain, and thus of 
successfully raising corn, their principal food” (p. 24). According to their 
myths, “corn was once deer, the deer having been the chief source of food 
in earliest times,” hence they have come to look upon their later acquisi- 
tions, cattle and sheep, as corn also, — hikuli (Anhalonium lewinsii) is like- 
wise corn. The mythology of the Huichols moves about “a conception of 
the four elements, — fire and air (male), earth and water (female).” The 
main thought of their prayers is “food, corn, beans, and squashes.” Even 
in hunting the deer, “ the primary consideration is that the success of the 
chase means good crops of corn.” An interesting point brought out is 
that “arrows and back-shields seem to convey mostly individual (or per- 
sonal) prayers, while front-shields mostly serve to convey tribal ones, 
‘Eyes’ cover both purposes to an almost equal extent.” The richness and 
elaborateness of all this symbolism, with its ambiguity, etc., is well por- 
trayed in the shields, discs, drums, bowls, arrows, sticks, “toy” imple- 
ments, etc., of which figures with detailed explanations are given in the 
text. The following comment of the author deserves reproduction here: 
“ Although the gods are obviously natural phenomena personified, and 
besides represent the four elements, they are also, to the Indian, human ; 
in fact, ancient Huichols engaged in much the same occupations as the 
tribe of to-day, whose customs and religion they originated” (p. 212). Of 
the front-shield we are told that it is “the most important symbol of the 
Huichols, and specially adapted to serve as a kind of sign-language be- 
tween man and god, conveying prayers and adoration, as well as religious 
and cosmic ideas.” The comprehensive use of the word nea/ika = “ front- 
shield,” “face,” “appearance,” “ picture,” suggests, Dr. Lumholtz thinks, 
that “the Huichols have in it a veritable word for ‘symbol.’” Dr. Lum- 
holtz points out some interesting resemblances between Huichol symbolism 
and that of the Zufiis, besides a striking likeness between the Dresden 
Codex God of Death and the Huichol God of Death,—the locust and 
tiger being associated with each. These facts open the way for further 
comparative study which it is to be hoped Dr. Lumholtz will undertake. 
Alex. F. Chamberlain, 
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members, 309 ; libraries subscribing, 313; 
subscribers to Publication Fund, 314. 

Animal deities, Huichol, 305. 
Animals, in folk-lore and myth: 

Alligator, 284; bear, 19, 92, 147, 225, 
267; beaver, 10, 16; bird, 252, 259; 
blue jay, 97; buffalo, 161, 163, 170, 183, 
186, 261, 265; butterfly, 276; cat, 229; 
chickadee, 94 ; corn, 21, 26; cow, 28, 36; 
crow, 31,190; coyote, 166, 168, 189, 267 ; 
dog, 98, 147, 182; duck, 165; eagle, 30, 
162, 163; flea, 269; fox, 19, 24, 25, 164, 
222, 269; frog, 25; golden bird, 231; 
golden fish, 175, 291; grasshopper, 189, 
herring, 37; horse, 295; lizard, 259; 
mouse, 229; owl, 97; rabbit, 19-28; 
raver, 14, 39; red-bird, 30; robin, 94; 
skunk, 189; snake, 95, 185, 228; squir- 
rel, 23; swallow, 38; terrapin, 28; toad, 
39 40, 41, 212; turtle, 184, 189; wildcat, 
15; wolf, 15, 21, 23, 179; wolverine, 15, 
18. 

Apparitions, 69. 


Backus, E. M., An Ancient Game of Cotrt- 
ship from North Carolina, 104. 

Backus, E. M., Folk-Tales from Georgia : 

I. When Brer Rabbit get Brer Bear 

churched, 19; II. When Brer Rabbit 
was presidin’ elder, 20; III. When Brer 
Wolf have his corn shucking, 21; IV. 
Brer Rabbit’s carl an’ swing, 22; V. 
When Brer Fox don’t fool Brer Rabbit, 
24; VI. When Brer Fox give a big din- 
ing, 25; VII. When sis Coon put down 
Brer Bear, 26; VIII. How come the 
Mooly cow don’ have no horns, 27; IX. 

_ When Mr. Pine-tree and Mr. Oak-tree 
fall out, 29; X. How the little boy went 
to heaven, 30; Editor’s note, 32. 

Ballads, 70. 

Beauchamp, W. M., Iroquois Women : 





Reputation of, division of labor be- 
tween men and women, 81; dress, rank, 
83; polygamy, marriage restrictions, 84 ; 
prominence, 85; right of nominating 
chiefs, 88; love of children, 89; various 
customs, 90; youthful marriages, 91. 

Beauchamp, W. M., Onondaga Tale of the 
Pleiades : 

Star-lore, 281; Pleiades as dancing 

children, 282. 
Beings, imaginary : 

Buffalo woman, 186; demons, Japan- 
ese, 223; devil, 279; fairies, Indian, 278 ; 
fetish, African, 63; giant, 277, hairy 
man, II; river-monster, 179; Two-Faces, 
184. 

Books : 

Boas, F. The mythology of the Bella 
Coola Indians, W. W. Newell, 153 ; Con- 
nelley, W. E., Wyandot folk-lore, 240; 
Deeney, D., Peasant lore from Gaelic 
Ireland, 236; Kruptadia: Die zeugung 
in sitte der Siidslaven, L. Wiener, 75; 
Popular Studies in mythology, romance, 
and folk-lore, 238; Scherman, L., and 
Krauss, F. S., Allegemeine methodik der 
voikskunde, 76; Spencer, B., and Gillen, 
F. J., The native tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia, W. W. Newell, 72; Starr, F., 
Catalogue of objects illustrating the folk- 
lore of Mexico, 77; Teit, J.. The Thomp- 
son Indians of British Columbia, W. W. 
Newell, 156; Wiener, L., The history of 
Viddish literature in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, W. W. Newell, 234, Koch, T., Zur 
animismus der siidamerikanischen In- 
dianer, A. F. Chamberlain, 302; Lum- 
holtz, C., Symbolism of the Huichol In- 
dians, A. F. Chamberlain, 304. 


Ceremonies and customs: 
Ablution, 2; adoption, 91; avertive, 
9, 10; baptismal, 2; betrothal, 289; 
consecration, 70; divination, 5, 7, 63, 162, 
251, 255, 273, 275; eating, 89, 90; fast- 
ing, 7; funeral, 3, 303; marriage, 75, 84, 
85, 91, 218; naming, 91; prayer, 3, 5; 
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purification, 8; sacrificial, 61, 89, 255, 
271, 276; taboo, 146; thanksgiving, 261. 

Chamberlain, A. F., Some Items of Algon- 
kian Folk-Lore: 

Suspension of human beings as sacri- 
fice to war-god, blackening face in fasts, 
planting trees upside-down on graves, 
271; encomiums of bards in funeral 
songs; prognostics derived from stars, 
272; weather-signs, water-nymphs, 273; 
worms in teeth, star-names, signs from 
affections of parts of the body, 274; 
diminutive elves, water-men, immolation 
of victims, Milky Way as path of the 
dead, 275; celibacy, whiteness as sign of 
day, giants, genii, 276; sleep-butterflies, 
degradation of names of gods, 277. 

Chamberlain, A. F., In Memoriam: 

Frank Hamilton Cushing, 129; Walter 
James Hoffman, 44. 

Chamberlain, A. F., and I. C., Record of 
American Folk-Lore: 

North America: Algonkian, 51, 135, 
213, 283; Athabascan, 135, 215; Cad- 
doan, 51; Chinantecan, 283; Eskimo, 
135; Haida, 51, 135; Iroquoian, 136, 
216, 283; Juavan, 284; Keresan, 216; 
Kulanapan, 216; Mixtec-Zapotecan, 218, 
284; Otomi, 285; Pueblos, 52, 138; Pu- 
junan, 217; Salishan, 54, 217, 285; Siou- 
an, 217, 286; Totonacan, 287; Uto-Azte- 
can, 54, 217, 287; Central America: 
Costa Rica, 219; Mayan, 55, 140, 219; 
South America: Araucanian, 55, 141; 
Brazil, 57; Catuquinari, 58; Guaicuru, 
141; Guarano, 58; Patagonia, 58, 142; 
Peru, 58; General, 58, 142, 220, 289. 

Chamberlain, I. C., The Devil’s Grand- 
mother : 

Devil’s dam in Shakespeare, German 
proverbs relating to, 278; folk-sayings 
concerning, 279. 

Charms, 8, 61. 
Color symbolism, ro. 
Costume, go. 


Dances, 136, 164, 301. 

Dishes, local, 65. 

Dixon, R. B., Some Coyote Stories from 
the Maidu Indians of California: 

The Coyote and the Grizzly Bears, 
267 ; Coyote and the Fleas, 268; Coyote 
and the Gray Fox, 269; How the Coyote 
married his daughter, 270. 

Dreams, 303. 
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Edwards, C. L., Animal Myths and their 
Origin : 

Embryonic stages of man preserved in 
childhood, 33; theories of spontaneous 
generation, 34; belief in animal trans. 
formations, 36; ancient zodlogical myths, 
survival of, 37; swallow, crow, toad in 
folk-lore, 38; myths originating in er. 
roneous induction, 41. 


Farrington, O. C., The Worship and Folk. 
Lore of Meteorites: 

Universality of worship, 199; Kaaba, 
cases of Greek and Roman worship, 200; 
instances from the Old World, 202; from 
New World, 204; folk-lore of meteorites, 
205; interest depends on observation of 
fall, 207. 

Figures and symbols, 214, 215. 
Fletcher, A. C., Giving Thanks: a Pawnee 
Ceremony : 

Ritual nakedness, sacred buffalo skull, 
sacred bundle, 261 ; corn mush as offer- 
ing, ritual smoking of tobacco, 262; 
prayer to skull, return of sacrificial gifts, 
263; thanksgiving, offering, and eating 
of mush, address of priest, 264; trans- 
mitted knowledge of herbs and ritual, 
meaning of name Ta-ra-wa, fees sign of 
thankfulness, 265. 

Folk-Lore Scrap-Book, see Readings. 


Games, 162, 300. 


Hagar, S., The Celestial Bear: 

Observation of stars, 92; Micmac leg- 
end of Great Bear, 93; interpretation of 
legend, 95; parallels, 97; Iroquois leg- 
end identical, 98; explanations of cor- 
respondences, 100; difficulties of hypo- 
thesis of independent origins, 102. 

Hazen, H. A., The Origin and Value of 
Weather-Lore : 

Ancient character of lore, 191 ; worth- 
less sayings, 192; belief in lunar influ- 
ence, 193; forecasts from behavior of 
animals, 194; signs from optical phe- 
nomena, 197; editor’s note, 198. 


Indian Tribes: 
Abenaki, 124. 
Algonkian, 272. 
Algonquin, 123. 
Athabascan, II. 
Arapaho, 50, 161, 183. 
Cheyenne, 161. 
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Dakota, 44. 
Huichol, 305. 
Huron, 84, 91- 
Iroquois, 82, 123. 
Loucheux, II. 
Maidu, 267. 
Micmac, 50, 93, 166. 
Menomoni, 45. 
Mohawk, 123. 
Ojibwa, 45. 
Omaha, 176. 
Onondaga, 50, 84. 
Pa-Uta, 45. 
Pawnee, 261. 
Pueblos, 225. 
Salish, 45. 
Seneca, 86. 
Shoshoni, 45. 
Slavey, 16. 
South American, 302. 
Wyandot, 260. 
Yaqui, 64. 
Zufii, 130, 132. 

See also Record of American Folk-Lore. 


Kroeber, A. L., Cheyenne Tales: 

Divination respecting life of man, buf- 
falo why eaten, 161; why war among ani- 
mals, 162; how buffalo called out from a 
spring, why eagle-feathers used as orna- 
ments, 163; fox-company, dispute of Sun 
and Moon, earth supported by post 
gnawed by beaver, 164 ; stories of Coyote 
and White-Man, 164; of orphan boy, 
170; young man and helpful buffalo, 
177; young men who journey to land of 
buffalo, 179; woman who bears pups, 
181; origin of Pleiades, 182 ; Two-Faces, 
water-turtle, 184 ; snake-lover, 185 ; ghost- 
lover, star-maid, buffalo wife, 186; woman 
and child turned to stone, woman mar- 
ried to tree, 187; Sun as savior, gray 
wolf as blesser, why bears tailless, 188; 
turtle escapes by trick, Coyote and tur- 
tle, 189; crow as deceiver, 190. 


Journals, 79, 158, 307. 


Local Meetings and Other Notices : 
Boston, 149; Cambridge, 150; Cin- 
cinnati, 70, 151; Congrés International, 
301; Tennessee, 232; Brinton Memorial 
Chair, 151. 


Magic and Witchcraft, 7, 64, 67, 209, 210, 


226, 299. 





Medicine, popular, 66, 78. 
Mooney, J., The Cherokee River Cult : 
Cherokee worship of river as the Long 

Man, 1; ceremonial rites in connection 
with the running stream, presentation of 
new-born child to river, immersion of 
youths, 2; color symbolism, soul of de- 
parted draws after it the living, 3; prayer 
to the sun for long life, 4; omens drawn 
from the water, 5; use of colored beads 
in divination, imprecatory ceremony, 6; 
repetitive character of rite, 7; formula of 
purification, 8 ; against calamity presaged 
by dream, 9; diversion of foreshadowed 
evil, 10. 

Music, 59, 106, 108, 143. 


Nature, Phenomena of : 

Earth, 164, fire, 1, 298, 305; heavens, 
5, 69; lightning, 305; meteorites, 199; 
moon, 164, 259; rainbow, 251; river, I, 
62; sky, 277; star, 92, 147, 282; stone, 
274; SUN, 3, 53, 164, 260, 305; twilight, 
260; water, 1, 305; wells, 1; world, 54. 

Newell, W. W., Early American Ballads, 
IL: 

Isaac Orcutt, 105; music of, 106, 
Springfield mountain, 107; music of, 
108; possible source of ballads in dirges, 
112; migration of ballads, 114; survival 
of ancient ballads in America, 114; Lord 
Randal, 115; Lamkin, 117; the wife of 
Usher’s Well, 119; the Elfin Knight, 
120. 

Notes and Queries: 

Cure for an aching tooth, L. H. C. 
Packwood, 66; Sol Lockheart’s call, R. 
Steiner, 67 ; taboos of tale-telling, A. F. 
Chamberlain, 146; the bear in Hellenic 
astral mythology, W. W. Newell, 147; 
the celestial bear, 225; why the poplar 
Stirs, superstition of miners in Michi- 
gan, H. R. Kidder, 226; Braziel Robin- 
son possessed of two spirits, R. Steiner, 
226; an old English nursery tale, 228; 
the twelve days of Christmas; a nursery 
song, P. M. Cole, 229; the Golden Bird, 
F. D. Bergen, 231; Dakota legend of 
the head of gold, T. Wilson, 294; death 
signs and weather signs from Newfound- 
land and Labrador, A. F. Waghorne, 
297 ; the game of the child-stealing witch, 
W. W. Newell, 299. 


Oracles, 61. 
Ornaments, 163. 
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Paraphernalia of Worship: 


Amulets, 61; beads, 6; bowls, 264, 


buffalo skull, 262; doll,64; hearth, 262; 
masks, 77 ; meteorites, 199; pipes, 262; 
prayer-sticks, 216; tree-trunk, 61. 

Plants, in folk-lore and myth : 

Corn, 163; cottonwood, 187; echium 
vulgare, 6; oak, 29; pine, 17, 29, 67; 
persimmon, 67 ; poplar, 226; willow, 166; 
tobacco, 60, 262. 

Polygamy, 84. 
Prince, J. Dyneley, Some Forgotten Place- 
Names in the Adirondacks : 

Derivation of the name Adirondacks, 
123; of Saranac, 124; Abenaki name for 
Racquette Lake, Tupper Lake, 125; 
Long Lake, 126; Forked Lake, Mount 
Marcy, St. Regis Reserve, Indian name 
of Bog Lake, Round Lake, 127; Lake 
Clear, Black Lake, 128. 


Rae, John, Laiekawai: a Legend of the 
Hawaiian Islands : 

Introductory note, 241; antiquity of 
Hawaiian legend, memory of bards, 243; 
tales are long narrations with elaborate 
plots, 244; nakedness of islanders no 
mark of savagery, 245; tale, 247; ex- 
posure of female children, 248; geologi- 
cal character of Hawaiian caverns, 249, 
rainbows attendant on chiefs, 251; Ha- 
waiian admiration of beauty, 252; persons 
of main actors as stake in a game, 253; 
boxing-match, 254; second-sight, 255; 
goddess of the mountain, 256; chiefs of 
divine extraction, 257; sisters as sup- 
porters of their brother, song of sisters, 
258; continuation of tale, familiar ani- 
mal demons, forms of marriage contract, 
259; hero as sun-god, his degradation, 
heroine worshipped as deity of twilight, 
260. 

Readings : 

Ashanti fetishes and oracles, 61 ; Yaqui 
witchcraft, 64; traditionary American 
local dishes, 65 ; fox possession in Japan, 
222; garments of the dead, love charms 
at wishing-wells, fairies as fishes, 291 ; 
some homely viands, 292. 

Record of American Folk-Lore, see Cham- 
berlain, A. F. 
Russell, F., Athabascan Myths: 





— tribe: I. Little Hairy 
; II. The Raven, 14; III. The Wolf 
pes Wolverine, 15; Slavey tribe; IV, — 
The Great Beaver, 16; V. Origin of the — 
pine, 17; VI. Why the wolverine be} 
came a thief, 18. 


Signs : 

Death, 297; weather, 297. 
Slavery, 83. 
Spirits, 146, 226. 


Transformation, 14, 224. 
Tribes, Indian: 


Abenaki, 124. 
Algonkian, 271. 
Algonquin, 123. 
Arapaho, 50, 165. 
Athabascan, II. 
Cheyenne, 161. 
Dakota, 44. 
Huron, 84, 9I. 
Iroquois, 82, 123. 
Loucheux, II. 
Maidu, 267. 
Menomoni, 45. 
Micmac,. 50, 93, 166. 
Mohawk, 123. 
Ojibwa, 45. 
Omaha, 176. 
Onondaga, 50, 84. 
Pawnee, 261. 
Pa-Uta, 45. 
Pueblos, 225. 
Selish, 45. 
Seneca, 86. 
Shoshoni, 45. 
Slavey, 16. 
Wyandot, 240. 
Vaqui, 64. 
Zufii, 130, 132. 
See also Record of American Folk-Lore 


Visions, 67. 


Weather, 191. 
Wiltse, H. M., In the Southern Field of 
Folk-Lore : 
A bewitched gun, 209; a bewitched _ 
churning, 210; the mysterious deer, 2115 ‘ 
a hoodoo charm, 212. 


Woman, position of, 81, 85, 242. 








